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[The printer of the American Mufeum hopes he will be regarded as_ren- 
dering an acceptable fervice to his fellow-citizens, by publifhing in the 
prefent number, fome of the moft valuable of the effays which have ap- 
peared on the fubjet of paper-money, pour et coatre.—Every man, 
whether an advocate or oppofer of paper-emiflions, muit readily and with- 
out hefitation allow, that the fubje& is as interefting to this country as 
almoft any other whatfoever. The difference in fentiment relative to 
paper-money, has given rife to a fpirit of party, in feveral of the 
ftates. In Maryland, particularly, it lately occafioned a very difagreeable 
conteft and altercation between the two branches of the legiflature. 
A pubjication, therefore, which unites together the moft powerful reafon- 
ing on both fides, and thus affords every man of candor and difcernment, 
a full opportunity to form a juft and decided opinion of the propriety or 
impropriety of paper-emiffions, can icarcely meet with difapprobation 


or cenfure from any but the interefted and prejudiced. ]} | 


Remarks and fa&s relative to the Ame- 
rican paper money. By dr. Frank- 
lin. Written in London, anno 1764. 


N the report of the board of trade, 
dated February 9, 1764, the fol- 
lowing reafons are given for re- 
ftraining the emiffion of paper-bills 
of credit in America, asa legal ten- 
der: 

1. That itcarries the gold and fil- 
ver out of the province; and fo ru- 
ins the country : as experience has 
fhewn, in every colony where it has 
been prattifed in any great degree. 

z. That the merchants trading to 
America have fuffered and lof by it. 

3- That the reftriction [of it] has 
had a beneficial effect in New-Eng- 
land. 

Vol. II. No. I. 


4- That every medium of trade 
fhould have an intrinfic value, 
which paper-money has not. Gold 
and filver are, therefore, the fitreft 
for this medium, as they are an equi-~ 
valent ; which paper never can be. 

5- That debtors in the affemblies 
make paper-money with fraudulent 
views. 

6. That in the middle colonies, 
where the credit of the paper-money 
has been bett fupported, the bills 
have never kept to their nominal va- 
lue, in circulation; but have con- 
ftantly depreciated to a certain de- 
gree whenever the quantity has been 
increafed. 

‘Tho confider thefe reafons in their 
order ; the firft is, 

1. ‘* That paper money carries the 
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gold and filver out of the province, 
and fo ruins the country ; as experi- 
ence has fhewn, in every colony 
where it has been prattifed in any 
great degree.” 

This opinion, ofits ruining thecoun- 
try, feems to be merely fpeculative, 
or not otherwile founded than upon 
mifinformation in the matter of fact. 
The truth is, thatthe balance of their 
trade with Britain, being greatly 
againfighem, the gold and filver are 
drawn out to pay, that balance ; and 
then the neceflity of fome medium of 
trade has induced the making of pa- 
per money, which could not be car- 
riedaway. ‘Thus, if carrying out all 
the gold and filver ruins a country, 
every colony was ruined before it 
made paper-money. But, far from 
being ruined by it, the colonies that 
have made ufe of paper-money, have 
been, and are all in a thriving con- 
dition. ‘The debt indeed to Britain 
has increafed, becavfe their numbers, 
and of courfe their trade, have in- 
creafed; for ali trade having always 
a proportion of debt outftanding, 
which is paid in its tarn, while freth 
debt is contracted, the proportion of 
deb: naturally increafes as the trade 
increafes ; but the improvement and 
increafe of eftates in the colonies has 
been in a greater proportion than 
theirdebt. New-England, particu- 
larly, in 1696, (about the time they 
began the ufe of paper-money) had 
m all its four provinces but 130 
churches or congregations : in 1769 
there were 530. The number of 
farms and buildings there, is increaf- 
ed in proportion to the number of 
people ; and the goods exported to 
them from Engiand in 1750, before 


the reftraint took place, were near five. 


times as much as before they had paper 
money. Pennfylvania, before it made 
any paper-money, was totally ftript 
of its gold and filver ; though they 
had, from time to time, like the 
neighbouring colonies, agreed to take 
gold and filver coins at higher and 





higher nominal values, opes of 
drawing money into, and retaining 
it, for the internal ufes of the 
province. During that weak practice, 
filver got up by degrees to 8s. od. 
per ounce, and Englifh crowns were 
called fix, feven, and eight thilling 
pieces, long before paper money was 
made. But this prattice of increafing 
the denomination, was found not to 
anfwer the end. ‘The balance of 
trade carried out the gold and filver 
as faft as it was brought in; the mer- 
chants raifing the price of their goods 
in proportion to the increafed deno- 
mination of the money. The diffi- 
culties for want of cafh were accord- 
ingly very great, the chief part of 
the trade being carried on by the ex- 
tremely inconvenient method of bar- 
ter: when in 1723, paper-money was 
firft made there, which gave new life 
to bufinefs, promoted greatly the fet- 
tlement of new lands (by lending fmall 
{ums to beginners on eafy interelt, to 
be repaid by inftalments) whereby the 
province has fo greatly increafed in 
inhabitants, that the export from 
hence thither is now more than ten- 
fold what it then was ; and by their 
trade with foreign colonies, they have 
been able to obtain great quantities 
of gold and filver to remit hither in 
return for the manufactures of this 
country. New-York and New-Jer- 
fey have alfo increafed greatly during 
the fame period, with the ufe of pa- 
per-money ; fo that it does not ap- 
pear to be of the ruinous nature af- 
cribed to it. And if the inhabitants 
of thofe countries are glad to have 
the ufe of paper among themfelves, 
that they may thereby be enabled to 
{pare for remittances hither, the gold 
and filver they obtain by their com- 
merce with foreigners, one would 
expect that no objection againft their 
parting with it, could arife here, in 
the country that receives it. 

The fecond reafon is, That the 
merchants trading to America have 
fuffered and loft by the paper money- 
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This maPhiave been the cafe in par- 
ticular inftances, at particular times 
and places: as in South Carolina, 
about 58 years fince, when the colo- 
ny was thocght in danger of being 
dettroyed by the Indians and Spa- 
niards ; and the Britifh merchants, in 
fear of lofing their whole effects there, 
called precipitately for remittances, 
and the inhabitants, to get fomething 
lodged in fafe countries, gave any 
price in paper- money for bills of ex- 
change; whereby the paper, as com- 
pared with bills, or with produce, or 
other effects fit for exportation, was 
fuddenly and greatly depreciated. — 
The unfettled ftate of government 
for a long time in that province, had 
alfo its fhare in depreciating its bills. 
But fincethat danger blew over, and 
the colony has been in the hands of 
the crown, their currency became 
fixed,and has foremained ta this day. 
Alfo in New-England, when much 
greater quantities were iflued than 
were neceflary for a medium of trade, 
to defray the expedition againft Louif- 
bourg, and during the lait war in 
Virginia and North Carolina, when 
great fums were iflued to pay the co- 
lony-troops, and the war made tobac- 
cO a poorer remittance, from the 
higher price of freight and infurance: 
in thefe cafes, the merchants trading 
to thofe colonies may fometimes have 
fuffered by the fudden and unforefeen 
rife of exchange. By flow and gra- 
dual rifes, they feldom fuffer ; the 
goods being fold at proportionable 
prices. But war is a common cala- 
mity in all countries, and the mer- 
chants that dea] with them, cannot 
expect to avoid a fhare of the loffes 
it fometimes occafions, by affecting 
public credit. It is hoped, however, 
that the profits of their fubfequent 
commerce with thofe colonies, may 
have made them fome reparation. — 
And the merchants trading to the 
middle co'onies, (New-York, New- 
Jerfey, and Pennfylvania) have never 
fuffered by any rife of exchange, it 
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having ever been a conftant rule there 
to confiJer Britith debts as payable 
in Britain, and not to be difcharged 
but by as much paper (whatever 
might be the rate of exchange) as 
would purchafe a bil! forthe full iter- 
ling fum. On the contrary, the 
merchants have been great gainers 
by the ufe of paper money in thofe 
colonies, as it enabled them to fend 
much greater quantitics of goods, 
and the purchaferss to pay more punc- 
tually for them. And the people 
there make no complaint of any in- 
jury done them by paper-money,with 
a legal tender; they are fenfible of 
its benefits; and petition to have it 
fo allowed. 

The third reafon is,«* That the re- 
ftri¢tion has had a beneficial efeet tn 
New-England.”’ Particular circum- 
ftances in the New Eneland colonies, 
made paper-money leis neceflary and 
lefs convenient to them. ’ They have 
great and valuable fidheries of whale 
and cod, by which large remittances 
canbe made. ‘They are four ciflinct 
governments ; but having muc’ mu- 
tual intercourfe of dealings, the mo- 
ney of each ufed to pais current in 
all: but the whole of this common 
currency not being under one com- 
mon direction, was not fo eafily 
kept within due bounds ; the pru- 
dent referve of one colory in its 
emiffions, being rendered ufelefs by 
excefs in anc*atr. The Maffache 
fetts, therefc e, were not ditia: 
with the reftraint, as it reitraised 
their neighbours as well as them 
felves ; and perhaps they do not ce 
fire to have the a& repea! 
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led. 

have not yet felt much inconvenience 
from it, as they were enabled 
abolifh their paper currency, by 
large fum in filver from Britain to re- 
imburfe their expenfes in taxing 
Louifbourg, which, with the god 
brought from Portugal, by means of 
their fith, kept them iupplied with a 
currency, till the late war furnithed 
them and all Aincrica with bills of 
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exchange ; fo that little cafh was 
needed for remittance. Their fth- 
eries, too, furnifh them with remit- 
tance through Spain and Portugal to 
England, which enables them the 
more eafily to retain gold and filver 
in their country. ‘The middle co- 
Jonies have net this advantage ; nor 
have they tobacco, which in Virgi- 
Qinia and Maryland anfwers the fame 
purpofe. When colonies are fo different 
in their circumftances, a regulation 
that is not inconvenient to oneora few, 
may be very much fo to the refit. But 
the pay is now become fo indifferent in 
New-Englana, at leaft in fome of its 
provinces, through the want of cur- 
rency, that the trade thither is at 
prefent under great difcouragement. 

The fourth reafon is, ‘* That every 
medium of trade fhould have an in- 
trinfic value, which paper money has 
not. Gold and filver are therefure 
the fitteft for this medium, as they 
are an equivalent, which paper never 
can be.’? However fit a particular 
thing may be for a particular perpofe, 
wherever that thing is not to be had, 
or notto be had in fufficient quanti- 
ty, it becomes neceflary to ufe fome- 
thing elfe, the fittelt that can be got 
in liea of it. Gold and filver are 
not the produce of North America, 
which has no mines; and that which is 
brought thither cannot be kept there 
in fuficient quantity for a currency. 
Britain, an independent great ttate, 
when its inhabttants grow too fond 
of the expenfive luxuries of foreign 
countries, that draw away its money, 
can, and frequently does, make 
Jaws to difcourage and prohibit fuch 
importations; and by that means 
can retain its cath. The colonies 
are dependent governments, and their 
people having great refpe&t for the 
fovereign country, and being thence 
imimoderately fond of its modes, ma- 
nufactures, and fuperfluities, cannot 
be reftrained from purchafing them by 
any province-law ; becaufe fuch law, 
if made, would immediately be re- 
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pealed here, as prejudi@at to the 
trade and intereft in Britain. It 
feems hard, therefore,to draw all their 
real money from them, and then re- 
fufe them the poor privilege of ufing 
paper inftead of it. Bank bills and 
bankers, notes are daily ufed here as 
a medium of trade: and in karge 
dealings, perhaps the greater partis 
tranfacted by their means: and yet 
they have no intrinfic value, but ret 
on thecredit of thofe that iffue them, 
as paper-bills in the colonies do on 
the credit of the refpective govern- 
ments there. Their being pavable in 
cath apon fight by the drawer, is in- 
deed a circumftance that cannot at- 
tend the colony-bills, for reafons juft 
above-mentioned, their cath being 
drawn from them by the Britith 
trade ; but the legal tender being 
fubitituted in its place, is rather a 
greater advantage to the poffleffor, 
fince he need not be at the trouble of 
going to a particular bank or banker 
to demand the money, finding (where- 
ver he has occafion to lay out money 
in the province) a perfon that is o- 
bliged to take the bills. So that 
even out of the province, the know- 
ledge that every man within that pro- 
vince is obliged to take its money, 
gives the bills a credit among its 
neighbours, nearly equal to what 
they have at home. And were it 
not for the laws here, that reftrain or 
prohibit as much as poffible all lofing 
trades, the cath of this country 
would foon be exported 5 every mer- 
chant who had occafion to remit it, 
would run to the bank with all its 
bills that came into his hands, and 
take out his part of its treafure for 
that purpofe, fo that in a fhort time 
it would be no more able to pay bills 
in money upon fight, than it is now in 
the power of a colony treafury fo to 
co. And if government afterwards 
fhould have occafion for the credit of 
the bank, it muft of neceffity make 
its bills a legal tender, funding 
them however on taxes, by which 
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they may in time be paid off, as has 
been the general practice in the co- 
lonies. At this very time, even the 
filver money in England is obliged 
to the legal tender for part of its 
value—that part which is the differ- 
ence between its real weight and its 
denomination. Great part of the 
fhillings and fixpences now current, 
are, by wearing, become 5, 10, 20, 
and fome of the fixpences even 50 per 
cent. too light. For this difference 
between the real and the nominal, you 
have no intrinfic value; you have 
not fo much as paper ; you have no- 
thing. It is the legal tender, with 
the knowledge that it can eafily be 
repafled for the fame value, that 
makes three-penny-worth of filver 
pais for fixpence. Gold and filver 


have undoubtedly fome properties 
that give them a fitnefs above paper 
as a medium of exchange, particu- 
Jarly their univerfal eftimation, efpe- 
cially in cafes where a Country has 
occafion to carry its money abroad, 


either as a flock to trade with, or to 
purchafe allies and foreign fuccours ; 
otherwife that very univerfal eftima- 
tion is an inconvenience which paper- 
money is free from, fince it tends to 
deprive a country of even the quan- 
tity of currency that fhould be re- 
tained as a neceffary infirument of its 
internal commerce, and obliges it to 
be continually on its guard in making 
and executing at a great expenfe, the 
laws that are to prevent the trade 
which exports it. Paper-money well 
funded, has another great advantage 
over gold and filver—its lightnefs of 
carriage, and the little room that is 
occupied by a great fum ; whereby it 
is capable of being more eafily, and 
more fafely, becaufe more privately 
conveyed from place to place. Gold 
and filver are not intrinfically of e- 
gual value with iron, ‘a metal in it- 
{elf capable of many more beneficial 
ufes to mankind. Their value refts 
chiefly in the eftimation they happen 
to be in among the generality of na- 
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tions, and the credit given to the 
opinion that that eftimation will 
continue: otherwife a pound of 

old would not be a real equivalent 
For even a bufhel of wheat. Any 
other well-founded credit, is as much 
an equivalent as gold or filver; and 
in fome cafes more fo, or it would 
not be preferred by commercial peo- 
ple in different countries. Not to 
mention again our own bank bills ; 
Holland, which undertftands the value 
of cafh as well as any people in the 
world, would never part with gold 
and filver for credit (as they do when 
they put it into their bank, from 
whence little of it is ever afterwards 
drawn out) if they didnot think and 
find the credit a full equivalent. 

The fifth reafon is, ‘«* That debtors 
in the affemblies, make paper-money 
with fraudulent views.’’ This is often 
faid by the adverfaries cf paper-mo- 
ney, and if it has been the cafe in 
any particular colony, that colony 
fhould, on proof of the fact, be du- 
ly punifhed. This, however, would 
be no reafon for punifhing other co- 
lonies, who have not fo abufed their 
legiflative powers. ‘To deprive all 
the colonies of the convenience of 
paper-money, becaufe it has been 
charged on fome of them, that they 
have made it an inftrument of fraud, 
is as if all the India, bank, and o- 
ther ftocks and trading companies 
were to be abolifhed, becaufe there 
have been, once in anage, Miflifipi 
and South fea fchemes and bubbles. 

“The fixth and laft reafon is, «*« That 
in the middle colonies, where the 
paper-money has been bett fupported, 
the bills have never kept to their nomi- 
nai value, in circulation ; but have 
conftantly depreciated to a certain 
degree, whenever the quantity has 
been increafed.”’ If the rifing of the 
value of any particular commodity 
wanted for exportation, is to be con- 
fidered as a depreciation of the va- 
lues of whatever remains in the coun- 
try, then the rifing of filver above 
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paper to that height of additional 
value, which its capability of ex- 
portation odly gave it, may be call- 
ed a depreciation of the paper. Even 
here, as bullion has been wanted or 
not wanted for exportation, its price 
has varied from 5s. 2d. to ¢s. 8d. 
per ounce. This is near ten per cent. 
But was it ever faid or thought on 
fuch an occafion, that all the bank 
bills, and all the coined filver, and 
all the gold in the kingdom, were de- 
preciated 10 percent.? Coined fil- 
ver is now wanted here for change, 
and one percent. is given for it by fome 
bankers ; are gold and bank notes 
therefore depreciated one per cent. ? 
"The faftin the middle colonies is re- 
ally this :—On the emiffion of the 
firit paper-money, a difference foon 
arofe between that and filver ; the 
latter having a property the former 
had not, a property always in de- 
mand in the colonies, to wit, its be- 
ing fit for aremittance. This pro- 
perty having foon found its value, 
by the merchants bidding on one 
another for it, and a dollar thereby 
coming to be rated at 8s. in paper- 
money of New-York, and 7s. 6d. 
in paper of Pennfylvania, it has con- 
tinued uniformly at thofe rates, in 
both provinces, now near forty years, 
without any variation upon new 
emillions; though in Pennfylvania 
the p&per-currency bas at times in- 
crealed from 1is,coo/. the frit fum, 
to 600,000/. or near it; nor has any 
alteration been occafioned by the 
paper-money, in the price of the 
necefiaries of life, when compared 
with filver: they have been for the 
greateil part of the time, no higher 
than before it was emitted, varying 
only by plenty and fcarcity, accord- 
ing to the feaions, or by a lefs or 
greater foreign demand. It has in- 
ceed been vival with the adverfaries 
of a paper-currency, to call every 
rife of exchange with London, a de- 
preciation of the paper: bat this 
motion appears to be by no means 


joft ; for if the paper purchafes every 
thing but bills of exchange, at the 
former rate, and thefe bills are not 
above one-tenth of what is employed 
[in] parchafes, then it may be more 
properly and truly faid, that the ex- 
change has rifen, than that the pa- 
per has depreciated. And asa proof 
of this, it is a certain fact, that 
whenever in thofe colonies bills of 
exchange have been dearer, the pur- 
chafer has been conftantly obliged to 
give more in filver, as well as in pa- 
per, for them; the filver having 
gone hand in hand with the paper 
at the rate above-mentioned, and 
therefore it might as well have been 
faid that the filver was depreciated. 
There have been ieveral different 
fchemes for furnifhing the colonies 
with paper-money, that fhould not 
be a iegal tender, viz. 

1. Toform a bank, in imitation 
of the bank of England, witha fuf- 
ficient flock of cath'to pay the bills 
at figot. 

This has been often propofed, but 
appears impracticable, under the pre- 
fent circomitances of the colony- 
trade, which, as is faid above, draws 
all the cath to Britain, and would 
foon itrip the bank. 

z. To raife a fund by fome yearly 
tax, fecurely lodged in the bank of 
England, as it arifes, which fhould 
(during the term of years for which 
the paper-bills are to be current) ac- 
cumelaie to a fum fufficient to dif- 
charge them all at their original va- 
Jue. 

This has been tried in Maryland, 
and the biils fo funded were iffued 
without being made a general legal 
tender. The event was, that as 
notes payable in time, are naturally 
{ubject to a difcount proportioned to 
the time—fo thefe biils fell at the 
beginning of the term, fo low, as 
that twenty pounds of them became 
worth no more than twelve pounds in 
Pennfylvania, the next neighbourieg 
province, though both had beea 
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flirack near the fame time, at the 
fame nominal value, but the latcer 
was fupported by the general legal 
tender. The Maryland bills, how. 
ever, began to rife as the term thort- 
ened, and towards the end recovered 
their full value. Bot as a depreci- 
ating Currency injures Creditors, this 
injured debtors, and by its contina- 
ally changing value, appears aofit 
for the purpofe of money, which 
fhould be as fixed as pofhble in tts 
own value, becaafe it is to be the 
meafare of the value of other things. 

3- To make the bills carry an in- 
tereft fufhcieat to fupport their va- 
luc. 

This too has been tried in fome of 
the New Englaad ; but 
great inconvenic d to 
attend it. The biils, to at them for 
acurrency, are mace of various de 
nominations, eod fome very low, for 
the fake of change; there wereof them 
from 10/. down to i¢. When they 
fir come abroad, they pafs eafily, 
and an{fwer the purpole well enough 
for a few months; but as foon as the 
intereft becomes worth computing, 
the calculation of it on every little 
bill in a fam between the dealer and 
his cuflomers, in th ps, warchoufes, 
and markets, takes up mech time, to 
the great hindrance of bufinefs. This 
evil, however, foon gave place toa 
worfe; for the bills were in a thort 
time gathered up and hoarded, it 
being a very tempting advantage to 
have money bearing iniereit, and the 
principal all the while mm a man's 
power, ready for bareuims that may 
offer, which moncy out on mortgages 
6 not. By this means, sumber: of 
people became wferers with {mall 
fume, who could not have foon: 
fons to take fuch fums of the 
intereft, giving good iccurity; aad 
would therefore not have though: of 
u, but would rather have emp ved 
the money to bate 
had been moncy of the common kind 
Thes trade, imiicad of vting in- 
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On the whole. no aotethed hes 
h.therto been formed to effabirth a 
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nature can only be conceived, but 
has fearcely exiited in reality. The 
wants, the fears, the weaknefs, nay 
the very nature of man, neceiflarily 
conftitute him a focial anima! : and, 
in the very origin of fociety, their 
mutual neceffities, with the various 
talents, means, and opportunities of 
individuals for fupplying them, mutt 
have produced a reciprocity of fervi- 
ces, and an occafional interchange 
with one another of that property, 
which each had acquired by his own 
exertions. 

Commerce may then be confidered 
as coeval with man himfelf, and 
barter as its firft ftage. 

It is obvious, however, that the 
exchange of one kindof commodity 
for another, muft have proved too 
imperfeé& a fpecies of traffic to an- 
fwer the pupofes of fogiety, after ci- 
vilization had multiplied their wants. 
and extended the objets of them be- 
yond their mere neceffities. 

In order, then, to remedy the in- 
convenience of barter, certain fub- 
ftances have been adopted, amongtt 
the various nations of the earth, as 
the fcale or ftandard for meafuring 
the value of every {pecies of proper- 
‘ty; thereby to afcertain the relative 
worth of every commodity, compa- 
red with others, and with this com- 
mon ftandard. 

The fubftances, mot univerfally 
employed for this purpofe, are filver 
and gold, though the former is ef- 
teemed the ftandard. Thefe metals 
poflefs an * intrinfic value, by reafon 

NOTE. 

* The value of the precious me- 
tals is, however, enhanced, by their 
peculiar aptitude to perform the of- 
fice of an univerfal money, far be- 
yond any real, inherent value they 
poffefs. ‘This extrinfic value of gold 
and filver, which belongs to them 
when ander the modification of coin 
or in bullion, is totally diftin@ from 
their inherent value, as a commodity. 

We are apt to confound the inhereat 





of their extraordinary purity and 
fcarcenefs; and certain other qualities 
render them fuitable materials for re- 
ceiving fuch criteria, as that they 
may be readily diftinguifhed, in the 
tranfactions of men, for that ftand- 
ard, whereby the relative worth of 
all commodities is afcertained. The 
diftinguifhing marks given, by the 
authority and fanction of a ftate, to 
certain portions of metal, denomi- 
nate them coin. Thefe, which we 
call aétual money, are graduated (if 
we may ufe theexpreflion) according 
to the proportion and quality of me- 
tal they contain, by an arbitrary 
fcale, termed money of account ; 
which, in every country refpective- 
ly, ‘* reprefents an invariable fcale 
‘* for meafuring value.”’ 

But it is to be obferved, that gold 
and filver coin derive not their in- 
trinfic value from performing the of- 
fice + of money ; but poffeis it asa 
commodity. For, as {mr. Ander- 
fon exprefles it, ‘‘ money, confidered 
** in itfelf, is of no value. But a- 
‘*« mong civilized nations, who have 

NOTES. 
value of the commodity with its ex- 
trinfic value as a money ; and to 
unite the two, in eftimating the in- 
trinfic value of the fubitance. Whereas 
bank-notes, or any other fpecies of 
fymbolical money, may, under cer- 
tain regulations, acquire that ‘* efti- 
mation’’ among a people, neceflary 
to conititute money, and to anfwer 
all the ufes of a circulating medium 
of alienation ina ftate. 

t ‘‘By money,’’fays fir James Steu- 
art, ‘* I underftand any commodity, 
which, purely in itfelf, is of no ma- 
terial ufe to man, but which acquires 
fuch an eitimation from his opinion 
of it, as to become the univerfal mea- 
fure of what is called value, and an’ 
adequate equivalent for any thing 
alienable.’’ Political QGiconomy, 
Book I. chap. 6. 

t Vide his Obfervations on Na- 
tional Induftry. 
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** found how convenient it is for fa- 
<< cilitating the barter or exchange 
‘«* of one commodity for another, it 
«« has received an artificial value. 
«¢ So that, although ulelefs in itfelf, 
«« jt has come to be accepted among 
‘« all civilized nations, as a token 
«* proving that the perfon who is pof- 
«« felled of it, had given fomething 
‘* of real value in exchange for it; 
«* and is, on that account, accepted 
‘* of by another, in exchange for 
‘« fomething that is of real utility 
*« and intrinfic worth.’’ In ftri€tnefs, 
therefore, the employment of -gold 
and filver-coin, in alienation, is no 
more than bartering one commodity 
for another of eqaal value, or rather 
price. The intrinfic value of fuch 
coin, does, in faét, render it, in 
fome degree, an imperfect medium 
of alienation; for, being itfelf a 
commodity, it is liable to rife and 
fall in value, like every other article 
of commerce ; and accordingly, 
we find that the price of filver is 
continually varying in the London 
market ; and the Englifh Eaft-India 
company fend filver to China, in or- 
der to purchafe gold. 

Thus money, formed of the pre- 
cious metals, may be confidered ina 
two-fold point of view-—as a mer- 
chantable commodity, and as a me- 
dium of alienation. In the former 
capacity, it addsto the riches of a 
country, merely in poportion to its 
intrinfic value, but, as money, it 
can no otherwife produce this effect, 
than paper or leather-money, or any 
other fign of property. 

If we recar to the original ufe of 
money—as an inftrument by the 
intervention of which, alienation 
might be effeéted, and the ne- 
cefity of barter fuperfeded—it 
muft appear evident that we judge 
very erroneoufly, when we fuppofe 
latrinfic value to be infeparably con- 
netted with it. At the fame time it 
muitbe acknowledged, that that {pe- 
aes of money, which poflefles intrinfic 

Vol. II. No. I, 


value, has one advantage that does 
not appertain ta fymbolical money ; 
namely, that being itfelf a merchant- 
able commodity, it may be barter- 
ed, at a foreign maket, for other 
commodities. This advantage, how- 
ever, as fhall be fhewn in the fequel, 
is not more than equivalent-to thofe 
that are deducible from a we!|-found- 
ed fymbolical money, which is ca- 
pable of anfwering all the domettic 
and internal purpofes of a circulat- 
ing medium in a nation. 

From what has been premifed, we 
may infer, that money, in its * pro- 
per fignification, is not wealth, but 
the fign, token or reprefentative of 
it. The abfolute riches of a coun- 
try, confit in the abundance of thofe 
productions of nature, that minifter 
diretly to the fupport, the conveni- 
ency, and the enjoyment of mankind. 
Where nature has beftowed thefe 
gifts, with a liberal hand, the nati- 
on, collectively, may juftly be term- 
ed rich, though deftitute of money. 
On the other hand, where thefe 
bleflings appear to have been dealt 
out toa people ina more fparing 
manner, they are comparatively poor, 
notwithftanding their country may 
abound with gold and filver-mines. 
For if we confider the former coun- 
try as totally unconneéted with any 
other, it is evident that the wants 
of all its inhabitants may be fup- 
plied by the means of bartering; 
but if we place the other in the fame 
unconnected ftate, it isequally plain, 


NOTE. 


* «« Money is an univerfal medi- 
um or common ftandard, by a com- 
parifon with which the value of all 
merchandife may be afcertained ; or 
it is a fign which reprefents the real 
value of all commodities.’? Black. 
Comm. I. 279. 

Lord Shelburne, fpeaking in the 
houfe of lords, called «* money one 
type of proper :’’ paper (he adds) is 
another. Vide Anderfon, in Nota, 
RB 
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that their gold and filver can be of 
little ufe to them; the real, inherent 
worth of thofe metals being very 
fmall, andthe country deficient in 
thofe things which conftitute true and 
fubfantial riches. In the one cafe, 
the neceflity of bartering among 
themfelves, is attended with incon- 
venience: in the other, the fcarcity 
or want of the neceffary articles 
themfelves, excludes, ina great de- 
gree, the poflibility of barter, and 
the ufe of money, and occafions pro- 
portionable diftrefs. 

Let us now view each of thefe 
countries as opening a commercial in- 
tercourfe with the other, and with 
foreign nations. ‘The wealthier 
country, by exporting the fuperflu- 
ous quantity of its produce, would 
be enabled to procure, in return, 
either gold and filver, or fuch other 
commodities as it might require, to 
fupply thofe artificial wants, which 
refinement of manners may have 
created. Thus the wealthy ftate might 
increafe its riches. 

But the poorer country would be 
obliged to fend abroad its gold and 
filver, to purchafe a fufficiency 
of thofe articles which its more 
immediate neceffities might require. 
Should the quantity of thefe metals, 
furnifhed by fuch a country, be only 
adequate for this purpofe, its inhabi- 
tants would certainly continue poor ; 
or if the quantity fhould be fo great 
as to introduce amongit them, from 
other countries, not only the necef- 
faries and conveniencies, but Juxuries 
and the fuperfluities of life; the 
effect would be a prevalence of igno- 
rance and * floth, the parents of 
wretchednefs. 


NOTE. 


*<«« There may be too much mo- 
ney inanation. And there is cer- 
tainly too much, if it render the 
great body of the people idle, and 
enable them to purchafe what they 


Hence we fee, that the real riches 
of a nation, do not confit in mo- 
ney; but that they may fubfift with- 
out it. 

Commerce and money are fo inti- 
mately connetted, that, to form a 
juft idea of either, we fhould confi- 
der both. The former, as we have 
already obferved, originated from 
the neceflities of mankind ; the Jat- 
ter was invented, as an expedient, 
for conduéting the operations of the 
other with the greater facility, by 


removing the difficulties and incon- — 


veniencies of barter. Commerce, 
confifting in the continual exchange 
and mutual transfer of thofe things 
among men, which their refpective 
wants, whether natural or artificial, 
have rendered defirable—and the 
ufe of money being introduced, as 
the medium or inftrument by which 
this was to be effeéted—it follows, 
that thefe two objeéts fhould bear a 
due proportion to eagh other. The 
more extenfive the alienation of pro- 
perty is in any country, the greater 
will be the quantity of money, ceveris 
paribus, requifite for carrying it on. 

Hence we may trace the fallacy of 
that opinion, maintained by fome, 
that it is immaterial, whether the 
quantity of money in a nation be 


NOTE. 


want trom foreigners, without any 
labour or induftry of their own.” 
Charatteriftics of the prefent politi- 
cal ftate of Great-Britain. 

«*« When money can be obtained 
in great quantities, by little labour, 
the flower and better means of ob- 
taining it by manufactures and in- 
duftry, will always be negletcted. 
Corruption, with all its dreadful 
train of ills, immediately follows ; 
the bulk of the people become funk 
in indolence and mifery, and a few 
riot in all the excefs of diffipation 
and extravagance.” Anderfon’s ob- 
fevations on national induftry. 
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great or {mall, as the value of all 
the Jabour and commodities within 
it, taken together, muft be equal to 
the whole fum of its money. Were 
fuch a nation cut off from all com- 
munication with every other, there 
might be fome truth in the pofition: 
but as money is a mediam, not only 
of the internal commerce of every 
nation feparately confidered; but of 
their commercial intercourfe, one 
with another, it is. plain that the 
quantity of this univerfal medium 
in each country, muft not only bear 
a certain proportion to the alienati- 
on within that country, but the en- 
tire quantity therein, muft alfo be in 
a relative ratio to the quantities in 
all the other trading countries of 
the world, between whom there is an 
intercourfe, collectively, compared 
with the amount of the alienation in 
them all. 

A commercial intercourfe between 
nations, would have a tendency to 
give to each a quantity of this uni- 
verfal medium, proportionate to its 
fhare in fuch negociations. But 
either the natural advantages, or thofe 
refuliing from political infticutions, 
which one country poffeffes above 
another, deftroy this kind of equili- 
brium in the commerce of nations, 
and create that difference, which 
conftitutes one rich, and another re- 
Jatively poor. ‘The manner in which 
this effect may be produced, has been 
briefly pointed out. 

As the riches of a country do not 
abfolutely depend on the quantity of 
money it poflefles—but on the ex- 
tent and productivenefs of its Jands, 
the number and induftry of its in- 
habitants, and the plenty and ia- 
trinfic value of its natural produce— 
the abundance or fcarcity of thefe, 
denominate it really rich or poor. 
And as the alienation and inter- 
changing of thefe real riches of a 
country, conftitute its trade—the 
utility and indeed neceflity of em- 
ploying fome fubftance, which may 


reprefent thefe riches, as the medium 
of transfer, demonftrate likewife the 
neceflity of ® proportioning that 
medium to the degree of alienation, 
according to the great commercial 
{cale of price and value. 

Now as, in the commerce of na- 
tions, Certain natural and political 
caufes, either feparate or conjunét, 
deftroy that equilibrium before fpo- 
ken of—and make the balance fo pre- 
ponderate on one fide or the other, 
as that fome enjoy the balance of 
trade in their favour, while others 
have it againft them—the ofe of 
coin, as an univerfal medium, is evi- 
dent, anfwering as an equivalent to 
make up thofe deficiencies that arife 
from a wrong balance in the foreign 
commerce of countries. 

This, indeed, is the chief pre- 
eminence, which goid and filver 
poflefs, asa circulating medium of 
trade, over fymbolical money. in 
many refpetts, they are inierior to 
it. The immenfe quantities of thefe 
metals +, which are continually pro- 
cured from the bowels of the earth, 
and introduced into the dealings of 
men, under the modification of coin, 
render them in fome degree, impro- 
per fubftances to be the { invariable 

NOTES. 

* «« Tf a nation have a quantity of 
money equal to its commerce, the 
lands, commodities, and labour of 
the people, fha!] bear a middle price. 
This ftate is the beit; and tends 
moft to enrich the people, and make 
their happinefs lafting.’’ Confidera- 
tions On a paper-currency, written 
by the late Tench Francis, efg. at. 
torney-general of Pennfylvania. 

¢ Sir William Blackttone telis us, 
that above a thoufand millions of 
bullion are calculated to have been 
imported into Europe from Ame- 
rica, within lefs than three centuries: 
and the quantity is daily increafing. 

t ‘* No material money, let it be 
contrived as it will, is exempted 
from viciflitudes in its value, as a 
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meafure of value. They have fuffered 
a progreflive depreciation in the efti- 
mation of nations, in confequence 
of their great increafe: befides 
which, they are liable to perpetual 
fluctuation of price, owing to their 
being a commodity ; and being, as 
fuch, in demand among trading na- 
tions, may be drawn away from that 
country, where they were employed 
as an inftrument of facilitating its 
merce. 

If we take a retrofpective view of 
our fubje&, this inference may be 
deduced—that the principal ufe of 
coin, is the enabling a nation the 
more eafily to pay an unfavourable 
balance on its foreign trade. This, 
however, fhould it not proceed from 
any natural deficiencies on the lofing 
fide, a wife ftate will take care to 
rectify: if the contrary, fuch ad- 
verfe trade fhould be entirely difcon- 
tinued. 

It being evident, that a fymboli- 
cal money is capable of anfwering 
all the purpofes of a circulating me- 
dium within a ftate—we fhall pro- 
ceed to examine, how far this coun- 
try may be benefited by fuch a cur- 
rency: and on what principles it 
ought to be initituted, to advance 
the true intereft of the whole com- 
munity. 

That excefs of the real riches of 
any country, which belong to its in- 
habitants, beyond what their own 
ofe and confumption may need, is as 
“unprofitable to the proprietors, with- 

NOTES. 

meta]. This is proved by the uni- 
verfal rifings and finkings in the 
price of commodities, in confequence 
of circumflances peculiar to the 
coin. ‘Thefe rilings and finkings of 
prices, I fay, are properly riiings 
and finkings of the value of the 
coin; and that again is a lengthen- 
ing and contracting of the equal 
parts of the fcale of value which is 
attached to it.”’ Steuart’s Political 
Economy, vide note 13. 
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out the means of alienation, as trea- 
fure, in the poffeffion of the mifer, 
is ufelefs to his neighbour. In both 
cafes, it is the alienation of the pro- 
perty that contributes to its value. 
Thus, although the American ftates 
comprehend a great and fertile terri- 
tory, capable of yielding an almoft 
infinite variety of valuable produc- 
tions, and inhabited by a very large 
number of enterprifing, induftrious 
people, who poflefs the products of 
their labour—yet, if deftitute of a 
circulating medium, which fhould 
reprefent thefe real riches, the coun- 
try might with propriety be called 
poor. But how is this reprefenta- 
tive value of the real riches of a na- 
tion to be obtained by the people, in 
the firft inftance? 

This queftion opens to us the na- 
ture and ufe of credit. Money being 
the reprefentative of real value, the 
poffeffion of it denotes, that the own- 
er had given fome-equivalent for it. 
Therefore, as the acquifition of mo- 
ney mutt neceflarily be fubfequent to 
the means of acquiring it, thofe 
means (which muft have confifted of 
fome of the conftituents of real 
riches, equivalent to the money) 
muft have been obtained by the aid 
of accredit. As coin, or real money, 
as it is fometimes ftyled, is confi- 
dered as the reprefentative of actual, 
co-exiftent value—fo credit may be 
faid to reprefent anticipated value: 
and fymbolica] or paper-money may 
be termed the evidence or token of 
credit: hence this kind of currency 
is denominated paper-credit, or bills 
of credit. The obvious ufe of credit 
is to fupply the place of a€tual money. 
It furnifhes a mode of conduéting the 
operations of alienation, or com- 
merce, withoat the immediate inter- 
vention ofmoney ,or occafion of barter. 
But elas ufed merely as a fubftitute 
for aétual money, it fhould be regu- 
Jated by the fame fcale: and this 
evinces the propriety of a ftate not 
iffuing a greater fum in paper- 




















money, (which is the evidence of 
credit), than is wanted to fupply the 
deficiency of its aétual money: fo 
that the amount of its coin and 
paper-credit might form a fum faffi- 
cient for its alienation. If, therefore, 
thofe things that conftitute real rich- 
es, abound in a country where there 
is little coin, that country will need 
a large fupply of paper-credit, to 
reprefent that proportion of its rich- 
es, which the difproportionate quan- 
tity of its coin could not effect, in 
order to enable it to carry on an 
alienation adequate to its riches. 

As too extenfive a credit muft 
needs operate in a manner fimilar to 
the circulation of too much money, 
the great end to be obtained, with 
refpect to this point, is, to determine 
on the beft poffible ftandard for af- 
certaining the requifite proportion. 
This may vary in different countries, 
according to the nature of the com- 
metce and other circumftances pe- 
culiar toeach. For this reafon, we 
fhall apply the principle to thefe 
ftates ; to which our enquiries more 
immediately relate. 

Money, and confequently credit, 
being inftrumental to commerce, it 
fhould be fubfervient to its intereft. 
The extenfivenefs and fertility of 
the lands in this country, render 
agriculture * the main fource of its 

NOTE. 

* «« Tt has always appeared to 
me,’’ fays mr. Anderfon, ‘* a little 
furprifing, that mankind fhould have 
in general entertained fuch juft ideas 
with regard to the means of making 
manufactures flourifh, and fuch de- 
fective notions concerning improve- 
ments in agriculture. For there is 
no man fo ignorant as not to know 
at once, that the only poffible way to 
make a manufacture thrive, is to pro- 
cure a ready vent for the goods: as, 
without this, every other encourage- 
ment, however liberal, muft be inef- 
fe€tual. And is it not fufficiently ob- 
vious, that agriculture, although it 
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wealth. But, as this fund can only 
be productive, in proportion to the 
degree of labour employed in draw- 
ing forth its riches—and as that la- 
bour muft alfo be antecedent to even 
that thare of its produ€ts, which is 
neceflary to afford the agent the 
means of exertion, and to fubfiit him 
in the intermediate time—the anti- 
cipation required is produced by the 
inftramentality of credit. 

The produétions of the earth be- 
ing effential to the exiftence of man, 
make the pofleffion of lands the moft 
valuable fpecies of property: and 
they are efteemed the beit fecurity 
for any credit given. The lands of 
this country may be confidered as 
our great ftaple, and the culture of 
them as our principal manufacture +. 
In this point of view, they may be 
juftly deemed the bet ftandard for 
determining what amount of a cir- 
culating medium the exigencies of 
the ftate may demand, and its abili- 
ties fupport: for the fame reafon, 
they are the fund on which that fpe- 
cies of credit ought to be eftablifhed, 
which applies in a manner peculiarly 
beneficial to the intereft of this coun- 
try, and fuitable to its circumftances. 

It will be readily unceritood, that 
we here allude to that credit which is 
furnifhed by a ftate to the cultiva- 
tors (or, what is, in America, much 
the fame, the proprietors) of landed 
eftates, to enable them, by anticipat- 
ing the produéts of feveral years la- 
bour, fo to augment induftry, and 
multiply the means of carrying it 
On, as to accelerate improvements, 
and thereby enrich both individuals 

NOTES. 
has been diftinguifhed by another 
name, is, to every intent and purpofe, 
a manufacture in as ftrict a fenfe of 
the word, as the forming a yard of 
broadcloth—and differs not in any 
refpe&t from other manofaétures, as 
to the means of making it flourifh?”’ 
— Obfervations on national induftry. 
+ See the foregoing note. 
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and the flate. Such a credit is that 

created by means of a ftate loan- 

office. This is an inftitution * fo ad- 
NOTE. 

* Governor Pownall, a gentleman 
of extenfive political talents, and well 
acquainted with the interef's of this 
country, fpeaks of this inilitution in 
thefe remarkable words :—** I will 
venture to fay, that there never 
was a wiler or a better meafere, ne- 
ver one better calculated to ferve the 
ufes of an increafing country, that 
there never was a meafure more ftea- 
dily purfued, or more faithfully ex- 
ecuted, for forty years together, than 
the loan-office in Pennfylvania, form- 
ed and adminiftered by the afiembly 
of that province.”” This writer gives 
a {ketch of the loan-otfice a&t of Penn- 
fylvania, pafled in the year 1739, 
which he ftyles ‘* the complecett of 
the kind, containing all the improve- 
ments which experience hadfrom time 
to time fuggetted, i in the execution of 
preceding atts.’’ Vide his ‘* admini- 
{tration of the colonies.’’ By this ac, 
the truflees of the loan-office were to 
lend out the bills on real fecurity of 
at leaft double the value, for a term 
of fixteen years, to be repaid back in 
yearly quotas or inftalments, with 
intereft. ‘Thus one-fixteenth part of 
the principal was yearly paid back in- 
to the office, which made the payment 
eafy tothe borrower. The interett 
was applied to public fervices; the 
principal, curing the firit ten years, 
let out again to treth borrowers. 

The new borrowers, from year to 
year, were to have the money only 
for the remaining part of the term of 
fixteen years, repaying by fewer and 
of courfe proportionably larger in- 
fialments; and during the laft fix 
years of the fixteen, the fuins paid in, 
were not to be remitted, but the 
notes burnt and deitroyed; fo that 
at the end of the fixteen years, the 
whole might be called in and burnt, 
and the accounts completely fettled. 

The trullees were taken from al] 


mirably adapted to the cir¢umtances 
of this country, fo well calculated to 
relieve its neceflities, founded on fuch 
found principles of national policy, 
and the protperous effects of which 
have been fo fully experienced, that 
it is indeed much to be wondered, 
how the people cf America remain fo 
inatteative to the moft important in- 
terett of their country, as not to 
have it eftablithed in every ftate in 
the union! We are weli aware of the 
prejudices that have been eatertained 
againit a paper-currency ; and, in- 
deed, the manner in which it was if- 
fued, during the late war, afforded 
too much grounds for fuch prejudices. 
But arguments drawn from the abufe 
of a thing, do not militate againit 
the excellence of the thing itfe!f, or 
its ufe: and this obfervation will 
ftrongly apply to the fubject before us. 
According to the principles before 
laid down, our circulating medium 
ought to keep pace with the advanc- 
ing improvements of the country: yet 
we know that the balance of our 
trade with foreign nations is adverie: 
and, confequently, that the gold and 
filver-monies of the country mutt di- 
minith in the fame degree. Here, 
then, is the great and direét fource 
of that dittrefs and em barraflment, 
which pervade the united fates, ari- 
fing from the infufficiency of a me- 
dium of alienation. While the caufe 
continues, it is in vain to look for s 
NOTE. 
the different counties in the (then) 
province, their refidence in different 
parts giving them better opportani- 
ties of being acquainted with the 
value and circumftances of eflates 
offered in mortgage. T hey were to 
continue but four years in office; 
were to account annually to comuait- 
tees of afiembly ; and at the expir- 
ation of that term, they were to de- 
liver up all inonies and fecurities ia 
their hands to their fucceffors, before 
their bonds and fecurities could be 
difcharged, &c. &¢ 
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ceffation of the effects; and it is 
greatly to be feared, that unlefs a 
timely top be put to the evil, the 
country will be iavolved in a general 
calamity. The remedy is in our own 
power. Should we neglect to apply 
it, or fuffer ourfelves to be fo far 
either influenced or deceived, by 
falfe reprefentations and partial inte- 
reits, as to facrifice the general good 
to private views, we woald nenher 
deferve nor enjoy thofe means of na- 
tional happioefs that now le within 
our reach. 

Let us then (to ofe the expreffion 
of an § anonymous writer) coin our 
lands, and thereby obtain from thofe 
moft valuable of all mines, a faffici- 
ent circulating medium of commerce. 
For this purpofe let loan-offices be 
inflituted in the feveral flates, on 
principles fimilar to thofe whereon 
the loan-office of Penniylvania was 
eftablithed for many years. The me- 
dium furnifhed by means of this in- 
ftitution, is founded on the bafis of 
credit; and, as it 1s exprefsly calcula- 
ted to promote, in the firl inflance, 
the extenfion of agricalture, that 
great flaple manufacture of this 
country, which of courfe forms the 
greateft part of its commerce—at 
leaft that branch which tends molt to 
its intereft—it is the bet mediam we 
can employ to advance the national 
welfare. Ic is, befides, the only {pecies 
of money partaking of the natere of 
credit, that ts not liable to abofe. 

For, being eflablithed on that 


woTe. 

& The author of the charadteriftics 
of the prefent political fate of Great 
Sritain. The fame writer obferves, 
** that the more the lands of any 
country are locked up, the lefs mult 
the country be improved. and the 
more eafily lands can be transferred 
and exchanged in commerce— induf- 
try, trade and manufattures, will be 
more fpeedily and fuccefstully pro- 
woted.”” 


kind of it, denominated * privete 
credit, it cannot exceed, in quantity 
or nominal valec, the adtaul ead real 
worth of the fecurity which it repre- 
feats. The demand for moacy mut 
ever be proportionate to its ofcs ; 
and thus the neceflary quantity may 
be eafily accommodated to the de 
mand. Nor can there be any doubt of 
this being a proper flandard of regu 
lation, with refpect to a rapa e 
money ; becaufe, the ufes originating 
from, and being applicable to, fuads 
of thie mol valuable and foblannual 
Mature, namely lands, the borrower 
would not be willing to pay intereit 
for a greater fom than he could rea- 
fonably fuppofe might be emploved 
to his advantage. Added to this, 
that the fum lent would not exceed 
one half the effimated value of foch 
fund, pledged as a fecurjty for its 
repayment or redemption. 

The value of lands ty efeally com 
puted at the purchafe of @ certain 
term of years; that is, bemg them- 
felves a fund, the profts accremg 
from its employment within « given 
peoruoca of time, will determine the 
value of the flock producing thole 
prohts, compared with the profits 
arihing from the afe of money, the 
mealure of that valoe, in the fame 
country. So that, if the circalating 
medium of a country be duly propor. 
tioned to ite commerce, and if that 
medium or moncy will weld an 
average promt of fix per cent. per 
aneum, to thofe who make ale 
of it, the walue of lands in that 
couvatry may be eftimated at about 
iixteen years parchaie . on the lame 
priacopie, the raterett of money ts re- 
gulated, by a comparijon with the 

eOTE. 

© ++ Private credit 1s efhtablithed up- 
on a fecurity, real or perional, of va- 
lue (afferent to make good the obli 
gation of repayment both of capital 
this os the molt folid of 
james Sievert om political 
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produétive value of labour and lands. 
This fuggefts the ufe of a weil-regu- 
lated credit; which, by operating as 
flock, augments the profit on the ac- 
tual capital employed in conjunétion 
with it. 

Here we trace the beneficial effect 
of the credit obtained by the agricul- 
turift from a loan-office, in a fymbo- 
lical money. ‘The lands, in an im- 
proved country only, can be valued at 
any certain number of years purchafe. 
But in this new country, the progref- 
five improvement of the lands from 
year to year, is continually increaf- 
ing the capital of the landholder. 
And this efe&—this immenfe fource 
of national wealth and fund of cre- 
dit—wil] not ceafe, until the culti- 
vation of our lands fhall have arrived 
at fuch a height, and become fo ge- 
neral, as that the annual profits of 
farming will not furpafs the intereft 
of money. The very low price which 
improveable lands bear in this coun- 
try, is no criterion of their value; 
but arifes folely from the infufficien- 
cy of the means neceflary for acqui- 
ring and improving them; for an 
uncultivated foil is of as little ufe, 
as a diamond in the bofom of the 
mine. 

As money derives its value from 
its ufes, it is evident, that, when the 
quantity does not exceed thofe ufes, 
its value wiil not be impaired. The 
difficulty, with refpeét to a fymboli- 
cal money in general, is to afcertain 
the productivenefs, and to fecure the 
certainty of the fund, which creates 
the ufes. Taxes are a fufficient fund 
for fupporting the credit of a paper- 
money, provided due regard be had 
to thefe effential points. The credit 
of paper iffued by banks, founded en- 
tirely on mercantile credit, in thofe 
commercial countries which enjoy a 
favourable balance of trade, may alfo 
be rendered fufficiently ftable, by pru- 
dence and circumf{pection in the ma- 
nagers. But in both inftances, neither 
can the productivenefs of the fund be 


afcertained, nor its certainty be fe- 
cured, by any real ftandard. The 
operations of a mere mercantile 
bank are, in a peculiar manner, lia- 
ble to exiend credit beyond its pro- 
per bounds, in countries which carry 
on a difadvantageous foreign trade: 
becaufe the intereft of the proprietors 
will lead them to circulate a fictiti- 
ous money, in their paper-credit, to 
as large an amount as they may fup- 
pofe confiftent with their own fafe- 
ty; and this very credit adds to the 
means of accelerating that trade, al- 
ready prejudicial to the nation. The 
notes of {uch a bank are iflued on 
mercantile credit. ‘* This,”’ fays fir 
James Steuart, ‘‘ is eftablifhed upon 
the confidence the lender has, that 
the borrower, from his integrity and 
knowledge in trade, may be able to 
replace the capital advanced, and the 
intereft due during the advance, in 
terms of the agreement.”’ It is this 
kind of credit that the fame author 
ftyles, ** the moft precarious of all."’ 

The great temptations that lie in 
the way of banks on mercantile cre- 
dit, on the one hand, and of ftates on 
the other, to iflue their paper on 
their refpective funds of mere confi- 
dence, in too great quantities, by o- 
ver-rating the produttivenefs of thofe 
anticipated funds on which that con- 
fidence is grounded (and which are, 
neceffarily, fubje& to fome uncer- 
tainty, from the nature of them)— 
thofe very circumftances tend to ren- 
der the credit of fuch paper very de- 
licate. 

But that fpecies of paper-money, 
that is iflued on the fecurity of lands, 
which are made an aétual equivalent 
depofit for its redemption, from the 
moment of its going into circulati- 
on, is not liable to any objections on 
this fcore. The fund itfelf, that is, 
the land, is aétually exifling; and 
the credit, eftablifhed on it, repre- 
fents the value of this fund, and 
not of the anticipated profits to be 
derived from the employment of it. 
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The more firmly to eftablith the cre- 
dit of a loan-oflice money, no perfon 
can borrow from the ftate more than 
one half the eftimated value of his 
land: and, io order to diffeminate the 
advantages of this credit the more 
extenfively, and to enhance its ufeful- 
nefs, moderate fums only (net exceed - 
ing, perhaps, two hundred pounds) 
are loaned to individuals, let the va- 
lue of their lands be what they may; 
by which means, this inftitution is 
peculiarly adapted to benefit the new 
fettlers and lefler proprietors of lands, 
a clafs of people who ftand moft in 
need of encouragement in this coun- 
try. 

This kind of money, being efta- 
blifhed on permanent and certain 
funds, is extremely well calcu!ated; 
not only for a circulating medium 
within the particular ftate which if- 
{ues it, but alfo, as a medium of trade 
between the feveral ftates ; for, as fir 
James Steuart obferves, ‘* It is the 
‘* interelt of every trading ftate to 

have a fufficient quantity of pa- 
per, well-fecured, to circulate 
through it, fo as to facilitate pay- 
ments every where, and to cut off 
inland exchangés,which area great 
clog upon trade, and are attended 
with the rifque of receiving the 
paper of peopie, whofe credit is 
but doubrful.”’ 

It is a trite objection to paper-mo- 
ney, that it banifhes gold and filver 
from the country where it obtains. 
This has been often invalidated. Dr. 
Franklin has fhewn, that it is an un- 
favourable balance of trade that draws 
the gold and filver out of the coun- 
try, and that the ‘* neceffity of fub- 
fituting fome medium in their ftead, 
has induced the making of paper- 
money, which could not be drawn 
away.”? So far is the paper-money 
from being the caufe of this effect, 
that, by increafing alienation and 
the means of exciting induftry, it 
has a direét tendency to increafe the 
flock of coin in the country. And, 
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as the quantity of paper-monev in a 
country will not fuffer any diminati- 
on of its value, while it does not ex- 
ceed its ufes, this currency can have 
no effect in raifing the price of Ja- 
bour and commodities, while kept 
within thofe bounds. 

A loan-office money being emp!oy- 
ed in the improvement of lands, be- 
comes realized in a fpecies of proper- 
ty, which, in thefe tates, is produc- 
tive of much greater emoluments, 
both to the public and to the proprie- 
tors, than can be derived from the 
ufe of fmall monied capitals, in any 
manner of trade, honourable to an 
individual, or confiftent with the 
common weal. 

At the fame time that the cultiva- 
tor of the foil is, by this means, en- 
riching himfelf, and increafing the 
real wealth of his country in a direé& 
point of view, other falutary con- 
fequences refult from a loan-office 
credit. Its circulating paper, by fil- 
ling up the chafm in the medium of 
alienation, occafioned by the fcar- 
city of coin, encourages induitry 
and genius; promotes arts and manu- 
faétures ; enlivens commerce; gives 
the means of comfortable fubfittence 
to the poor; and enables all claffes 
of people to contribute to the fup- 
port of government, and eftablifh- 
ment of public credit, by a regular 
and Jiberal payment of taxes. In- 
deed the revenue that might be ob- 
tained from the intereit on a loan-of- 
fice money, would, of itfelf, form 
a very confiderable fund, applicable 
to public ufes. 

The numerous and important ad- 
vantages, accruing from this kind 
of inftitution, are by no means ex- 
aggerated. Onthe contrary, a little 
reflexion will faggeft, to any per- 
fon acquainted with this country, 
many other inftances wherein its o- 
perations muft be extremely fervice- 
able: but the nature of the inftitu- 
tion need to be only underftood to 
demonftrate its utility. 
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Extra& from an addre/s to the repre- 
fentatives of the people of Virginia. 


APER-MONKEY,,. miracu- 
loufly as it faved us, like 
other benefattors, has become unpo- 
pular with many—they remember 
only its vices—its virtues are buried 
in oblivion. Ona corre& mind, in 
fearch of right, and guided by the 
light of reafon, the clamour of the 
day will make but little impreffion ; 
and experiment will alone be ad- 
mitted the talifman of truth. The 
arguments of the enemies of paper- 
money go all to its abufe, and none 
to its ufe; but if men were to fore- 
go the ufe of things, for fear of the 
abufe, thefe enemies muft defitt from 
the comfortable employment of eat- 
ing—left they eat too much and in- 
jure their healths. It is idle to affirm, 
that credit cannot be given to a {mall 
definite fum of paper-money, emit- 
ted by a ftate pofieffed of 300,000/. 
ef annual revenue ;. nor is it lefs ab- 
furd to affert that 2 or 300,000/. in 
paper, would ‘banith fpecie from a 
country, from which foreigners buy 
1,200,000/. fterling worth of pro- 
duce yearly. That fum of paper 
cannot buy that quantity of produce ; 
nor can foreigners get that fum with- 
Out an equivalent. But admitting 
an impofbility—that paper fhould 
be, at any moment, the only me 
diam on the continenat—if I do not 
choofe to fell my tobacco for paper, 
are not all the ports of the world 
open to me, where I may fendi it, a and 
receive coin’—Prejudices, fuch as 
thefe, when expofed, are admitted 
to be ridiculous, but whilft they re- 
main the prejadices of many refpecta- 
ble citizens, they deferve to be treat- 
ed ferioufly! This truth, however, 
we hold to be incontrovertible—that 
a facility of rewarding, increafes in- 
duftry ; and that an increafe of in- 
duitry, is an increafe of the real 
wealth of a ftate. Gold and filver 
are not fought with fuch avidity fos 


their intrinfic value, for iron is in- 
finitely more ufeful—but for what 
they will buy. Land, and other fo- 
lid property, are the rea! objects of 


the induftrious, and whether they’ | 


be reprefented by gold or by paper— 
that reprefentative will be confider- 
ed by indaftry, as its moft eitimable 
reward. ‘The nation, then, that in- 
troduces into circulation (by what- 
ever mode of reprefentation, be it by 
gold or by paper) the greateft pro- 
portion of its unwieldy and folid 
wealth, offers to the induftrious, the 
greateft facility of reward. The 
oldeit and beft-eftablifhed nations of 
the world, where wealth has been ac- 
cumulated by the induftry of ages, 
and who are maiters of thofe favour- 
ed fpots, where the earth pours from 
her bofom inexhaullible refources of 
the precious metals, have been all 
compelled by neceflity, or led by po- 
licy, to add a great proportion of 
paper to their circulating medium. 
If they have derived miraculous be- 
nefits from the affiftance of this ef- 
fort of ingenuity, (their improve- 
ment, in a few years, being equal 
now to that of centuries before) fhall 
we, whofe birth, among nations, was 
but as of yetlerday—jutt efcaped too, 
from the deftructive fangs of war— 
whofe foil, within, contains no hid- 
den treafure; and, on its furface, af- 
fords but a feanty fuftenance to in- 
duftrious agriculture—fhall we alone 
refufe the aid of paper—the boldef 
and mott fuccefsful invention of art, 
to fupply the deficiencies of nature? 
If {uch is to be our policy, we hhall 
be compared t@ other nations of the 
world—like an infeé& to an elephant. 

When fhall we eftablith the credit 
of paper, if not in a time of peace? 
Shall we wait unul our evident want 
of refource has invited the defolati- 
on of war, once more, into the bofom 
of our country? Will that be a for- 
tunate moment? Will it not then be 
impracticable ? And yet, without it, 
we could neithey bring a mam into 
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Sucries and replies relative to paper-money. 


the field, nor maintain him there a 
day. Our fears removed, our hopes 
would be unbounded. A fmall fum 
of paper-money, prudently applied, 
might foon liberate us from debt and 
fpeculation, without any violation of 
public faith; and, when property 
can command its value, a rigorous 
execution of juftice (now impractica- 
ble) may enforce punctuality in in- 
dividuals. Then would eafe and 
plenty unfurrow the brow of diftrefs, 
and fcatter {miles over this defolated 
Jand. But, to effect this, the legif- 
lature muft not fend forth paper, 
ftamped with their own fufpicions. 
T he peopie can never place confidence 
in that, of which they, who make 
and unmake, themfelves exprefs a. 
doubt. It muft be current money, or 
it muft not be at all. 
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Queries and replies relative to paper- 
money. 


Mr. Printer, 


OME time in the year 1778, the 
people feemed to be very much 
divided in opinion concerning mo- 
ney matters, as they are at prefent: 
and as I have been Jong in the prac- 
tice of analizing every fubject, be- 
fore 1 prefume to pafs any judgment 
upon it, J took up the matter, fome- 
thing in the following manner, viz. 
I afked the quettion, 

What is money? 

It is the legal creation of a circula- 
ting medium of trade, or arbitrary 
fign of property, by the legiflative 
body of a ftate, out of materials of 
very {mall intrinfic value, to facili- 
tate the exchange of one neceflary ar- 
ticle for another. 

Have not gold and fi!ver an intrin- 
fic value, equal to what they pafs for, 
as a medium of trade? 

By no means: iron is more in- 
trinfically valuable to fociety than ei- 
ther. 

How can you prove this aflertion? 
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By confining any perfon to the ufe 
of one metal only, his choice will 
{con determine the matter—gold will 
not make a good plough-fhare, and 
filver a very bad axe or faw. 

Can the Jegiflature ever make a 
good circulating medium of paper, 
that will not be fubject to-depreciati- 
on? 

Yes, provided all finifter motives 
could be laid afide, and the law 
which gives it a political exiftence, 
as a medium of trade, be framed in 
fach a judicious manner, as to fup- 
port it in its credit and currency, 
without which, it will be of as little 
value as blank paper. 

How is this defirable end to be ef 
fected ? 

By emitting no more than is ne- 
ceflary for a medium of trade, ma- 
king it a Jawfut tender, and diffufing 
it to every part of the ftate, fo that 
every indufiriows perion may obtain 
his proportion of it. 

How is this to be done? Surely 
you would not force people to take 
it, for what they have to difpote of: 
even the people who fupply eur mar- 
kets, will not be compeiled to take 
it ; and if we attempt to force it upon 
them, they will not bring in their 
produce, and foon reduce us to theis 
own terms. 

By impofing a tax in this money, 
equal to one fourth of the fum emit- 
ted, to be collected in one year; 
but if the citizens, who are taxed, 
cannot, or rather will not, procure 
thefe bills to pay their proportion, 
caufe them, by Jaw, to pay two fhil- 
lings per pound more in hard mo- 
ney ; this, alone, will caufe people 
in the moft remote parts of the ftate, 
to procure a fufficient fum to pay 
their taxes. ‘The coflom-houfe will 
alfo take in a large quantity of it, and 
leave little chance for depreciation, 
and confequently fpeculation. 

If you think this alone would in- 
fure the currency of the money, why 
would you wilh to make it a lawful 
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tender, when fo many people are 
averfe to the meafure.? 

I fill wihh to prevent rogues and 
villains from ruining honeit men. 
Without fauch provifion, it would 
leave it in the power of an avaricious 
creditor, to imprifonan honeft debtor, 
who is both able and willing to pay 
him, till he extorts double the fum 
from him, with colts of fuit. 

Bat if your {cheme thould fucceed 
fo well, as to aolwer as an internal 
medium of trade, without depreciat- 
ing, will it be received in Europe 
for the purchafe of foreign commo- 
dities, which we cannot do without? 

No: nor would I be willing to 
let foreigners have it for their manu- 
fadtures, even if they were willing 
totike it, except we had too much 
jn circulation. Money, tothe itate, 
is like the mechanic’s tools, the ve- 
ry lait things he fhould difpofe of ; 
it ig the medium which facilitates 
agriculture, trade, and butinefs of all 
kinds—deprive a people of the ufe 
of money, and you aifo reduce in- 
duftry to the lowett ebb. 

How, then, are we to procure ne- 
ceffary clothing, and many other ar- 
ticles from Kurope, which we cannot 
do without, or manufacture ourfelves, 
if we cannot parchafe them with our 
money? 

The produce of our country is 
what we fhould exchange with the 
European nations, for real neceffa- 
ries ; and articles of luxury we fhould 
relinguith, ull we are better able to 
pay for them. 

But it is faid, we have not a fuffi- 
cient quantity of produce to export 
for the purchafe of real neceffaries ; 
and what we have to fpare, bears 
fuch a high price, that our merchants 
fink money von many articles at 
foreign markcis; are we not there- 
fore unter a neceflity of exporting 
our money ? 

By no means. 


This is the very 
circumitance which ought to induce 
us to abandon the practice of export- 


Effay on paper-mouzy. 


ing our money, as it is impoflible to 
carry on agriculture, trade, or bufi- 
nefs of any kind without it. The 
quantity of produce will diminifh, in 
proportion to the icarcity of cathe: 
and the price increafe, in proportion 
to the diminution of the quantity 
brought to market. It is, therefore, 
clearly our interefl, our indifpenfible 
duty, to keep our money at home, 
as the only means of increafing the 
quantity of our produce, which will 
foon lower the price, and enable our 
inerchants to find good markets a- 
broad for all we have to fpare: and 
in fome years hence (with proper 
ceconomy) the balance of trade may 
be in our favour, whea we may bring 
home that balance in money. 
However trifling thefe confidera- 
tions may appear to a foreign mer- 
chant, who withes to refide no longer 
in the country than it fuits his in- 
tereft, and then return home and 
laugh at our foliy—it is, or ought 
to be, a mutter of ferious concern 
to an American, who wifhes to fpend 
his days in the country, and fland or 
fall with it ; but we are the only peo- 
ple I ever heard of, who contend 
for the privilege of ruining ourfelves 
by exporting our money. Zz. 
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Effay on paper-money, (publifbed in 
Baltimore, ‘fuly, 1786). 

T is a maxim founded on reafon, 

and fupported by the fatal experi- 
ence of many nations, that in all go- 
vernments, the good of the fate 
fhould be regarded prior to all other 
confiderations ; that is, where the 
views of individuals clafh with the 
honour, profperity, and happinefs 
of the community at large, the for- 
mer mult be facrificed to the latter : 
on the contrary, when the members 
of a ftate create interefts diftiné and 
incompatible with the well-being of 
the whole—when that regard to the 
public weal, which ought to aétuate 
each individual, is poftponed to private 
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advantage—when men lofe fight of 
the great principle of fociety, and, 
regardlefs of the claims of their coun- 
try, centre every confideration in felf, 
—in fuch cafe, the ftate is rapidly 
haftening to a diffolution. It is well 
known that few caufes have morefre- 
quently occafioned the deftruction of 
nations. The various modifications 
of the vice of felfifhnefs, the innume- 
rable forms it aflumes, have egually 
confpired to effect their ruin. 
Reflexions of this kind, naturally 
prefent themfelves on coniidering the 
fubjeét of paper-currency, which has, 
of late, engaged the attention of the 
people, and, concerning which, a va- 
riety of fentiments have been enter- 
tained. When I refleét on the warmth 
with which a meafure fo neceflary to 
the good of the ftate, in our prefent 
circumftances, has been oppofed—-and 
that the character and fituation of 
thofe engaged in the oppofition, are 
generally fuch, that a refpeét to their 
own emolument would engage their 
averfion to it—I cannot but lament 
the want of that zeal for the com- 
mon welfare, which ever confolidates 
private with public interefts—and 
that in the difcuffion of a quettion of 
fuch general concern, men {fhould 
fuffer the intrufion of paffions altoge- 
ther unworthy of true patriotiim, 
and which cannot fail to bias their 
judgment. The arguments which are 
generally offered againft a paper-cre- 
dit, carry, in themfelves, itrong evi- 
dence of the motives which originate 
them. Thofewho advance them, fay, 
there is already a fufficient quantity 
of {pecie in circulation, to anfwer the 
purpofes of life; and, to prove their 
pofition, tell us, that the articles of 
commerce bear a high price, and 
command ready cafh. This affertion 
may be true, when applied to fome 
things, but, in general, is of no vali- 
dity. It is admitted, that the current 
value which commodities bear, may 
ferve as a criterion to eftimate the 
quantity of cath in circulation: but 


to form a juft judgment, we muft take 
into our view every object of com- 
merce. In vain do men afirm, that 
the farmers may at any time receive a 
good price and ready money for their 
produce. ‘There are number!efs kinds 
of property which do not bear more 
than a third of their value. Lands, 
houfes, &c. are reduced to fo difpro- 
portionate a price, that many, whom 
neceflity has compelled to difpofe of 
them, have been ruined by it. Even 
certificates of the fiate and continent, 
(fpeculations confefledly the most 
profitable) are far from meeting with 
a ready fale: the holders of them 
find the greateit dificulty in procu- 
ring purchafers, and are obliged to 
fabmit to very confiderable lofs. In- 
deed it is fcarcely poffible to fell them 
on any other terms, than for one haif 
goods. Atk the reafon of this, and 
thofe very men, who are fuch tlrenu- 
ous afferters of the abundance of mo- 
ney, tell you, cafh is not to be had. 
Whence proceed the many difficulties 
which are daily oppofed to the dif- 
charge of debts? it is in vain to urge 
that this depends on want of integrity 
in the debtor—men, however difhon- 
efily inclined, would never faffer 
their property to be feized and fold, 
infinitely below its value, and there- 
by expofe themfeives to unavoidable 
lofs and diftrefs, could they procure 
money with fuch eafe as is generally 
repreiented. If we look into our 
courts, the vaft increale of fuits ex- 
hibits a melancholy teflimony of the 
univerfal fcarcity of cath, and the 
difficulties to which numbers are re- 
duced. 

It is not unfrequent to adduce the 
high price of provifion at the mar- 
kets, as another proof. The anfwer to 
this is obvious: thofe things, which 
nature, or cuftom, has made necefiary 
to our exiftence or convenience, will 
ever depend on they! and caprice 
of the vender; an@tan never be o- 
therwife affected, except by reftraints 
and limitations ettablifhed by law. 
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The miferies which many have al- 
ready fuffered—the ruin, which me- 
naces numbers in this ftate, Joud!y 
demand that the legiflature fhould 
interpofe, and fave them froin the 
cload of calamities which threatens 
to envelope them. 

It is folly to argue againft the 
common experience. Imprifonments 
of perfon, feizure of properiy, and 
all the dreadful fufferings attendant 
on them, difcover a fad prefage of 
what we may expect. The neceflities 
of people unavoidably accumulate 
debts, which they cannot fatisfy, and 
which will only terminate in their 
ruin. But their patience may be 
worn out, and refentment and defpair 
may produce confequences which 
fome little apprehend. The affembly 
muft adopt fome mode for the relief 
of the country. 

Many, who acknowledge the great 
demand for money, exprefs appre- 
henfions concernine the fuccefs of a 
peper-emiffion. ‘The injurious con- 
fequences of the depreciation of the 
continental and ftate-monies, have 
Jeft impreflions extremely unfavour- 
able to it. Men, who have fo re- 
cently fuffcred the h ardthips occafion- 
ed by that diminution of value, are 
apt to regard every thing, which may 
pofibly produce a fimilar train of 
mifchiefs, with an eve of the utmoft 
difidence ard fufpicion, But there 
is Ie fs conte to fear, that the fame fa- 
tality will occur in the prefent in- 
ftance, which happened during the 
Jate war, than is generally apprehend- 
ed. If we advert to the precarious 
fituation in which we then tood—the 
difficulties which we had to combat 
—the continual hazard, to which we 
were expofed, of being fubje&ed— 
and, above al!, the want of proper 
fecurity for the redemption of the 
continental and ftate-emiffions, we 
fhall have no reafon to be furprifed 
at what happened. But there is no 
analogy between our circumftances 
at that and the prefent time. Our 


glorious ftraggle has been crowned 
with its juft reward. By our perfe- 
verance and magnanimity, we have 
broken the thackles, which the op- 
prefive hand of tyranny had pre- 
pared for us. We have become a 
tree people, and it depends on our- 
felves to be a happy one. It is in our 
power to eftablifh a paper credit on 
fo firm a bafis, that nothing, but the 
arts of perfons unfriendly to our hap- 
pinefs—emiflaries, employed by our 
enemies to perplex us with every 
poffible obftacle in the way of our 
profperity—and men, who, forget- 
ting the duty they owe to thei Coun- 
try, are willing to build their for- 
tunes on its ruin, can fhakeit. Un- 
fortunately, there are fome among 
us of this charaéter—from thefe, the 
only danger is to be apprehended ; 
but let us guard againft their defigns 
——let us convince them, that we have 
a jult fenfe of our rights, and that 
we dre not difpofed to fubmit to in- 
juries which mut terminate in our 
ruin. Let us thew them, that we 
have the courage to affert and defend 
our rights, and the refolution to pu- 
nifh every encroachment on them. 
Let us a¢t with that fpirit which 
diftinguifies men confcious of their 
freedom. Shew them that you, who 
difdained to yield to the united ef- 
forts of lawle{s power and opprefhon, 
will never ftoop to the tyranny of in- 
dividuals. Jt is vain to attempr, 
by gentle means, to fruitrate their 
villainous defigns. A regard to your- 
felves, and the fafety of your coun- 
try, demand that fome fevere exam- 
ples thould be made—thefe are the 
means by which you may prevent the 
depreciation of your money. 


An OLD SOLDIER. 
July 7, 1786. 
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Thoughts on paper-moncy. 
\ HEN the children of Iirae! 
‘Y= croffed the red fea, they con- 
fidered themfelves as fecured from 
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every other danger. But, in this they 
were foon miftaken. They met with 
powerful enemies—with fiery fer- 
pents, and with famine, which di- 
minithed their number, fo that only 
two of them entered into the pro- 
mifed land. 

The inhabitants of the united 
flates feem to have acted like the 
children of Ifrael. ‘Ihey have tup- 


pofed that the mere declarayion of 


independence was to make them free; 
and that all the dangers and dithcul- 
ties of eftablithing a new empire, 
were to ceafe with the war. In this, 
they have been miltaken. Uhere are 
many enemies, more tormidable than 
Britith armies, and more intidious 
than American tories, yet to be en- 
countered and vanquithed. ‘Thefe 
enemies come forth under various 
forms. At prefent, they appear 
in a thape that threatens the ditio- 
lution of the commerce, agriculture, 
and manufactures of our country ; 
and, with thefe, of our freedom 
and independence. ‘The creature 
fo pregnant with mifchief, is paper- 
money. 

I thall confider this fpecies of mo- 
ney in a two-fold light. sit, as un- 
equal in value to gold and filver ; and 
2dly, as equal to gold and filves in 
value. 

Paper-money, when it circulates 
of an inferior value to gold and ii!- 
ver, produces the following evils :— 

1. It promotes fpeculation; and 
therein employs a quantity of money 
which might be ufefully employed in 
commerce,agriculture, and manutac- 
tures. 

2. Ic prevents private loans, 
which, in former times, were the 
great fource of the improvement and 
profperity of our country; for, while 
a depreciated paper-money 15 in cir- 
culation, there will always exit an 
apprehenfion of a,tender-law. 

3. It promotes unlawful ufury ; 
for this is the natural coniequence of 
the dread of a tender-law, Exorbi- 


3? 


tant intereft is the only confidera- 
tion that can be oppoted to this 
fear. 

4- It prevents the union of the 
flates being increated and ftrengcthea- 
ed by commerce ; for no man here- 
after, will touch the money of a fifler 
fate, without being acquainted with 
her fyflem of laws with refpeét to &- 
nance, or without a r 
fpondence with 
each ftate. 

5: lt prevents all intercourfe and 
commerce with torcieners, which, i 
the prefent tkate of 
muft foon end 
our farmers. 

6. It leads our rs to feclude 
their gold and ihiver tor years from 
the | light ot 
mea to fend their ca 
of Europe. 

7. It produces delay in the pay- 
ment and collection of taxes; for 
the more the money can be depreci- 
ated, the eafier we pay our taxes. 
‘The impott and excife, I believe, 
were paid punctually in fpecie, cll 
the lure of paper-money produced a 
delay, which finally eluded the tax hy 
its depre iation. I thall fay nothing 
here of the great opportunities which 
a depreciated paper-curreacy affords 
to colledors aod treafurers to enrich 


gular corre- 


we a magoyuc ot 


this country, 
in the deltruction of 


farmer 


the fun, and our monied 


th to the banks 


themielves by the well known prac- 


tice of money-changing 

8. it increates the price of provi- 
fions, and keeps upreats; for while 
and marKne 

ceriaioa what kind 
be ottered to them, they take care to 
atk {uch prices, as will prevent their 
lofing any thiag by reciation— 
hence they receive, by tar, too much 
when they are paid tn tpecie. 

g- Bat the greatett evil of a des 
preciated paper-currency remains to 
be mentioned. It dettroys the morals 
of our citizeni—creates extrava 
gance—produces endlefs difputes and 
trauds— multiplies law -fuits-—pro- 
motes art and cRicasory m bafinols— 


id.ords people are 


will 


of money 


de; 
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and thereby prepares us for ariftocra- 
cy and flavery. 

I come now to confider the effects 
of paper-money, when it circulates 
equal to gold and filver. Its natural 
operation is to produce debt, and 
dependence upon the rations of Eu- 
rope. While gold and filver are the 
only mediums of trade, our imports 
and exports will mutually balance 
and check each other; but when 
goods can be purchafed by our farm- 
ers, and bills of exchange by our 
merchants, with paper-money manu- 
factured by ourfelves, it will always 
be preferred to the produce of our 
country; and hence, our debt in 
Europe will always be in an exaé& 
proportion to the quantity and credit 
of our paper-money. The late war 
found the middle ftates labouring un- 
der a very heavy debt to Great Bri- 
tain, owing entirely to the quantity 
and credit of our paper-currency, 
while Maffachufetts-bay, which had 
no medium of trsde but gold and fil- 
ver, owed little or nothing to Great 
Britain. We fee every day the effects 
of thefe debts in Pennfylvania, in 
the bankruptcy and diftrefs of mer- 
chants, once refpectable for their pro- 
perty and induftry. Thefe debts are 
the old and ftubborn offspring of our 
paper emiflions before the war.*— 

NOTEs 

* I am fo perfectly fatisfied that ar- 
tificial money, of equal value with 
fpecie, does mifchict by begetting 
debt, that even a bank fhouid not 
emit a fingle note bevond the fum of 
fpecie in its poflefion. The profits 
of a bank thould arife only from 
fhares and depoiits. The lait, while 
they become a revenue to ftockhold- 
ers, facilitate trade, and increafe 
manufactures. A bank upon thefe 
principles is like the mechanic pow- 
ers in producing force, compared 
with the ftrength of the hands in ad- 
vancing the improvements and prof- 
perity of a country. 


I fhall now reply to the arguments 
that are ufually brought in favour of 
a paper-currency. tit. We are told, 
thas a loan-office is abfolutely necef- 
fary to improve the fate, and to pre- 
vent the ruin of debtors ; and that 
this cannot be eftablifhed without pa- 
per-money. 

I am a friend to a loan-office in all 
ftates which have new lands to fet- 
tle. Thefe lands will not command 
private loans, till their value is deter- 
mined by cultivation, and increafed 
by buildings and other improve- 
ments. Bat in the prefent fituation of 
our country, I maintain that this 
loan-office car only be fupported by 
fpecie ; and this fecie may be eafily 
procured from a variety of fources, 
provided the fprings of induftry and 
confidence in government are opened 
by the annihilation of paper-money. 
The loan-office, in Pennfylvania, for- 
merly fupplied only a few hundred 
thoufand pounds to the new fettlers 
and farmers. The principal fund, for 
loans, was always found in individa- 
als. Near two millions of pounds 
were fuppofed to be lent upon private 
bonds and mortgages, in the ftate of 
Pennfylvania,in the year 1774. This 
immmenfe fum was the machine that 
formed, canduéted, and invigorated 
near one half of the commerce, agri- 
culture, and manufactures of the ftate. 
‘The loan-office was only a drop in 
the bucket, compared with this ocean 
of private credit. Now, by uphold- 
ing a loan-oflice, we grafp a drop, 
and lofe an ocean. This thought is 
new, and deferves our moft faithful 
attention. A paper loan-office, and 
private credit, for the reafons that 
have been mentioned, cannot exift 
together. A loan-office, alone, if 
it emitted gold and filver, inftead of 
paper, cannot be equal to all the de- 
mands of our commerce, agriculture, 
and manufaétures. Private loans are 
of ten times more confequence than 
a loan-office, as they bring ten times 
more money into circulation. They 
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muft therefore be revived and fup- 
ported, as the principal bafis of the 
profperity of their country. And 
they can be revived and fupported 
only by begetting confidence in go- 
vernment, and between man and man, 
and by banifhing the fear of a ten- 
der-law, and this can only be done 
by annihilating paper-money. 

z. Let it not be urged here, that 
Pennfylvania flourithed formerly, un- 
der a loan-office. Pennfylvania, then, 
confifted of a few families, among 
whom, government had its fall opera- 
tion, and who were feldom deficient 
in their engagements to the ftate. 
The cafe is widely different now. 
What laws can be made, under our 
feeble conftitution, to compel the 


early and punétual payment of the 


intereft or principal of money, lent 
to fettlers above 300 miles from the 
feat of government? But further— 
our trade was formerly carried on 
with men of our own country, and 
who fpoke oar own language. But 
now, we trade with men of all] coun- 
tries and languages. It is incum- 
bent upon us, therefore, to ufe a cur- 
rency, in our commerce with them, 
which fpeaks a language that is alike 
intelligible in all countries. Phi- 
ladelphia was almoft the only port 
known to foreigners three years ago. 
Is it not probable, that our paper- 
money has driven the trade of Europe 
to the ports of the fouthern and eaftern 
ftates? For it was in Pennfylvania, 
that paper-money, fince the peace, 
firft fpread terror among the com- 
mercial nations of Europe. 

It is truly diverting, to hear fome 
men with, that wehad nota filver 
dollar or a guinea in our country, in 
order to favour the credit and circu- 
lation of our paper-money. Thefe 
men put me in mind of a ftory, I 
once heard, of a man who contended, 
that a faw-duft pudding was better 
than a flour pudding, becaufe it lay 
longer in the ftomach, and thereby 
ftrengthened the fyftem more than 
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aliment compofed of flour, which 
was foon difcharged by the different 
outlets of the body. In proportion 
as paper-money acquires the credit 
and value of fpecie, we expel fpecie 
from our country. But we do more 
—we create a foreign debt in propor- 
tion to the quantity we emit, of pa- 
per-money, and thereby entail po- 
verty, dependence, and flavery upon 
our country. 

There is one evil that attends 
the want of private loans, which 
has never been mentioned. While it 
leads fome of our monied men, to 
lodge their cath in foreign banks, it 
leads others to inveft it in real pro- 
perty, and thereby to eftablifh an 
influence that favours ariftocracy. 
There are now three times the num- 
ber of tenants to be found, in all the 
old counties of the ftate, that there 
were before the war. ‘This depen- 
dent clafs of people are created only 
by the impoffibility of borrowing 
money upon interelt, which former- 
ly was the principal fource of the 
freeholds—and, of courfe, of the 
free and independent fpirit of our 
country. 

What fhould we think of a man, 
who would prefer breaft-milk and 
pap for food, becaufe he once thrived 
upon that diet? We act the fame ab- 
furd part, by fubflituting paper-mo- 
ney for gold and filver. It is the 
pap and breaft-milk of feeble colo- 
nies. Independent ftates fhould turn, 
with difguft, from the flimfy diet. 
Where is the independent nation in 
the world, except the Americans, 
that now ufes a paper-currency? The 
gold and filver of the whole world 
are at our fervice. Heaven has de- 
livered us, in kindnefs, from the 
danger and drudgery of mines, and 
has commanded the whole world to 
dig—to refine—and to coin for us. 
The produce of our country is a 
more inexhauftible fund for fpecie 
than the mines of Petoft or Peru. 

While oar induftry overbalances 
E 
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our extravagance, or, in other words, 
while our exports are greater than 
our imports, there will be a perpe- 
tual influx of fpecie among us. Bills 
of exchange will be the thermome- 
ter that will determine the quantity 
neceflary for our trade and happi- 
nefs. When we have too much {pe- 
cie, produce will be high, and cath 
will be exported. When fpecie 1s 
fcarce, produce will fall, and the re- 
mittances for our imports, will be 
in bills of exchange. Paper-money 
forms the wings of {pecie. It haftens 
its fight from our country. Nor is 
this all—it produges adebt to Europe 
exactly proportioned to its quantity, 
as was mentioned under a former 
head. 

I have faid, that | ama friend to a 
Joan-office, in all flates that have new 
lands to fettie. I contider it as effenti- 
al totheir profperity—but when thefe 
{tates become large and independent, 
this loan-office muft be eftablifhed 
(for the reafons that have been, and 
for others which might be given) 
only in fpecie. I confider the eftab- 
lifhment of a loan-office, in Pennfyl- 
vania, upon thefe principles, as a 
matter of unbounded gocd confe- 
quences to the ftate. Fifty thoufand 
pounds, or even a much lefs fum in 
ipecie, appropriated every year, by a 
loan-office, for the fettlement of our 
new lands, would, in a few years, fill 
every corner of the {tate with farm- 
ers, and caufe our wildernefs to 
bloom and bloffom like a rofe. How 
great muft be the produce, and how 
extenfive the commerce, of Pennfyl- 
vania, when every navigable ftream 
and road of the ftate, fhall be cover- 
ed with boats and wagons, loaded 
with the fruits of the induftry of 
our inhabitants? I do not mean to 
confine the benefits of the loan-office, 
by law, to the fettlers; but if we 
reftore confidence in government, by 
banifhing the fear of a tender-law, 
and calling in all our paper-money, 
we fhall foon create a fund among 
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individuals, large enough for the de- 
mands of all the farmers, merchants, 
and manufaéturers inthe ftate. There | 
are now many hundred thoufand | 
pounds in fpecie lockedup in Penn- | 
fylvania, which, ina few years, would 
be lent upon bonds and mortgages, | 
provided we could fatisfy the hold- 
ers of this money, that their bonds 
would not be cancelled with paper. 

I know it is a common thing to 
abufe brokers and fpeculators for 
felling our paper-money at a difcount, 
and our farmers, for refufing to take 
it for the produce of their lands. In 
the former cafe, we milftake the effect 
for the caufe. It is depreciated cur- 
rency that creates brokers and fpecu- 
lators, and not brokers and fpecula- 
tors that create depreciation of our 
currency. As forour farmers, they 
fhew their wifdom in refufing to take 
paper-money fortheir produce. A 
merchant finds his money profitable 
to him, in proportion to the quick. 
nefs with which he parts with it: but 
the cafe is widely different with the 
farmer. His profits depend upon his 
keeping his money in his defk, till he 
accumulates enough of it to add to 
the fize or number of his farms. 
Now paper-money will not anfwer 
this purpofe. It has had the ftain of 
depreciation ftamped on it, which can- 
not be removed while there lives a 
man that can detail the calamities 
that were produced by it, during the 
Jate war. A farmer, therefore, mif- 
takes his true intereft, who takes more 
paper-money for his produce, than is 
fufficient to pay his taxes, or to pur- 
chafe a few pounds of fugar and tea 
for his family. 

It is equally abfurd to abufe the 
bank of North America for depreci- 
ating our paper-money. There is no 
bank in New Jerfey, and yet the pa- 
per-money of that ftate paifes at a 
difcount of 20 percent. It is no un- 
common thing for a deluded people 
to trace their misfortunes to falfe 
caufes. A poor man, who fell from 
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his horfe, in riding between Edin- 
burgh and Leith, and broke his leg, 
curfed the union of the parliaments 
of England and Scotland for it. In 
the beginning of the reign of the pre- 
fent king of England, the mobs of 
London curfed lord Bute as the canfe 
of ali their bad weather. 

Let not the public creditors be 
alarmed, at any thing contained 
in this effay. I am pleading their 
caufe, for [belong to this clafs of 
citizens. I am contending for the 
payment of our intereft in fpecie, 
initead of paper-money. By this 
means we fhall receive, not only 
from 6 to 20 per cent. according 
to the tenure by which we hold 
our certificates, but we fhall ap- 
preciate the principal of our cer- 
tificates into fpecie, which will be 
an immenfe advantage to us, efpe- 
cially to fuch of us as depofited our 
allin the funds, in the doubtful and 
gloomy year of 1777. Itis to no 


purpofe, to fay, that money, which is 


well-funded, will preferve its credit, 
What money was ever better funded 
than our laft emidlion of paper? and 
yet we fee and feel its depreciation. 
But, in the prefent ftate of language, 
and with our imperfe& means of dif- 
fufing knowledge, in Pennfylvania, 
how are farmers to know any thing 
about funds, or the quantity of mo- 
ney that is in circulation? Befides, 
in the flu€tuation of power and prin- 
ciples, which has lately characterifed 
Pennfylvania, who will truft a law, 
beyond the duration of our anaual 
aflembly ? nor let it be faid that the 
depreciation of our money is only 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Thefe dif- 
counts form the profits of moft occu- 
pations. The lofs of this profit, there- 
fore, muft, in four trades out of 
five, produce bankruptcy and beg- 
gary. 

If the reafonings I have thrown 
out, have their due weight, our road 
to fafety and profperity will be fhort 
and eafy. Let the prefent paper-curren- 
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cy be received agreeably to law, till the 
whole of it is taken out of circulati- 
on, and afterwards let our laws, in 
refpe& to taxes, revenue, contraéts, 
and commerce, know no other mo- 
ney than gold and filver. 
NESTOR, 
o> ES -<>- 
Paper-Money advocated. 
(Publifhed in Virginia). 
UR public papers have alrea- 
dy furnifhed us with feveral 
well-written pieces from northern 
prints, on the fubject of a paper-cur- 
rency. The fait approach of our 
annual affembly, will probably bring 
forth publications from our own ci- 


tizens, onthe fame fubject. It feems 


to engage the converfation of all ranks 
of people. The thinking part of the 
community, as well as the unthink- 
ing—the honeft man, as well as the 
knave, have all their obfervations. 
The enfuing feffion, then, promifes 
to be as important a one, as we have 
had fince the revolution. A PAPER- 
CURRENCY! Or, NO PAPER-CUR- 
rency! ¢hat is the cueltion. And 
verily, mr. printer, itis a qveftion, 
at this crifis of our affairs, of ruch 
magnitude in itfelf, that that mind 
mutt be vacant, indeed, whichis not 
deeply affected at the ¢vre pojibiliry 
of its being determined varighreout- 
ly. Upon a jut determination of 
this fingle queftion, depends, in my 
humble opinion, whether we fhali, 
as a ftate, rife to henvuur, opulence, 
profperity, and happinefs; or fink 
Inte contempt, poverty, bankruptcy, 
and wretchednefs ? Let then neither 
learned men, nor critics, wife men, 
nor fools, wonder—much 'efs, laugh 
—at any production on this impor- 
tant fubject, however futile in point 
of argament—however barren of 
fentiment, mataphor, figure, or 
language. For it is a fubje@ in 
which the poorett citizen is interett- 
ed; and about which, men of the 
meanelt capacities mu Se concern- 
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ed ; and, being concerned, will in- 
voluntarily—as it were—give every 
affiftance to the fide of the queftion, 
moft coincident with their ideas of 
poticy and jsusrice. Without 
further preface, then, know ye, all 
whom it may concern, that, though 
I rank myfelf under the laft defcripti- 
on of citizens, I canno longer for- 
bear entering the lifts as an advocate 
for paper-money, in fpite of the 
contrary opinion being maintained 
by a certain great perfonage, the 
publications of celebrated ftatefmen 
and politicians, who have for twelve 
years paft, proved themfelves as con- 
fummate in wispom and pPo.Licy, 
asinFipeLityandvirtue. You 
may call this, mr. printer, if you 
pleafe, arrogance and vanity in the 
extreme. J care not; ’tis a free 
country we live in, and every man 
has a right to give his opinions, on 
public matters, to his fellow-citizens, 
in the beft way he can. If men of 
genius and talents will not write, 
they muft not be furprifed, if thofe 
of ordinary capacitiesdo. A true pa- 
triot will ever be forward to fhew 
himfelf in times of impending dan- 
ger. And when public affairs have 
got to the height of defperation, all 
ceremony and apology for intrufi- 
ons of this nature, become fuperfla- 
ous. I have often heard it faid, that 
‘* a fool may fart a quejtion, which a 
wife man cannot anfwer.’’ Why, 
then, may not a petty fcribbler, like 
myfelf, give fuch ahintto a man of 
abilities, as will tempt him to ftep 
forth in fupport of a queftion, in 
which the happinefs of thoufands is 
fo immediately involved? For my 
part, I mean only to offer to the pub- 
lic, in plain, undecorated language, 
a few, ** indubitable proofs of the ex- 
treme fcarcity of /pecie,”? and the im- 
poffibility of our exifting, asa repub- 
lic, without a very large circulatin 
medium of our own making, sie 
meafures could be adopted, as well 
to infure a return of the {pecie ex- 





ported fince 1782, as to keepit a- 
mong us, whez regained, leaving the 
means to effect fuch a defirable end 








































' 
to the legiflature. Now, for my 
proofs.— i 

Firft. What can be a greater i 
proof of the ** /carcity of money, and I 
the abjfclute impoffibility of people’s ‘ 
paying their taxes, much more their P 
ju debts,” than, ina ftate like Vir- t 
ginia, where horfe-racing is fo much 0 
a fcience, and indeed very juftly— d 
that it has almoft become a part of a 
our education—and contributes much p 
towards our bappine/s and greatne/s— n 
yet, atten turfs, within the ftate, r 
there is only 2610/. paid annually, di 
to the owners of winning horfes? 

And itis very evident, this is a branch 

of bufine/s, which would be encou- 
raged, with much larger donations, be 
if ** money was not too fearce to be ne 
come at.’’ Is it not alfo evident, from an 
the crouds of people which we find ki 
ina race-field, and the money ex- pr 
pended on fuch an occafion, ‘* /carce lit 
as it is,”’ that the very exiftence of eq 
the commonwealth is deeply con- ex 
cerned in the weighty adventures of wa 
the day? And yet it cannot be the 
carried on, with proper fpirit, ** for wh 
avant of money.”’* Secondly, in {we 
an 
NOTE. ge 

*If Rome, in, the days of her rep 
happinefs and gre&tnefs, fubmitted ion 
chearfully to laws, which defined the not 
manner of clothing, and the equi- of | 
page of the different clafles of peo- an 
ple, according to their real worth— obj 
and were therefore calculated to pro- fap 
mote induftry, encourage frugality, on ¢ 
and to infure independence of cir- mer 
cumftances in her citizens—would it frie; 
be inconfiftent with the fpirit of our thei 
conftitation, and the nature of our re- cile 
public, to adopt fimilar laws? par- mat 
ticularly, prohibiting any man from bat | 
difpofing of money in the way above- tura 
mentioned, who was not, in the ful- carr; 
left comprehenfion of the word—1N- alme 

DEPENDENT—and this, no mancas on, 
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all public places, we find Ave four- 
wheeled carriages, for one, to be met 
with twelve years ago: and, if I 
had not an averfion to every thing 
in the fhape of fatire, I might fay, 
in many families, we now fee a cha- 
riot, where never before was known 
any thing above a ftrong chair, at 
15 or 20/. value—but, as we are in 
the full <* enjoyment of Peace and 
our GLORIOUS INDEPENDENCE, 


does not the want of. FouR HORSES, 
and livery, toevery FOUR WHEELS, 
prove the ** immen/e /carcity of mo- 
ney?’ Thirdly, though ** rhe Ame- 
rican company of comedians’’ con- 


defcended to {pend the two laft wia- 


NOTE. 


be, who is involved in debt or keeps a 
needy creditor out of his money. I 
am by no means an enemy to this 
kind of fport, when fupported upon 
principles of true honour and libera- 
lity. But I donot think it generous, 
equitable, or jaft, that a man fhould 
expend money in this, or any other 
wanton or extravagant way, while 
there are claims upon his purfe, 
which he protefts he is unable to an- 
{wer. Such things render a man— 
and very juftly too—the fubject of 
general, and fometimes very fevere 
reprehenfions ; and muft, upon reflex- 
ion, convince him, whofe heart is 
not totally divefted of every particle 
of fenfibility, that nothing degrades 
a man more, or renders him a fitter 
object of burlefque and ridicule, than 
fupporting an extenfive ftyle of life, 
on other people’s money. And how 
men, who would piltol their beft 
friends, for calling their honour or 
their juftice in queftion, can recon- 
cile fuch conduét to themfelves, is a 
matter no way to be accounted for, 
but by the eafinefs of a difpofition, na- 
turally. juft, but too generous, and 
carried away by the prevailing, and 
almoft isrefitible currents, of fafhi- 
on, thew, and diffipation. 
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ters in this ftate—yet, fuch was the 
‘« prodigious /carcity of money,’’ that, 
even in the city of Richmond, and 
the large, flourifhing, and opulent 
borough of Peterfourg—their audi- 
ence feldom exceeded z00—though 
tickets were fold at the moderate 
price of one dollar. Will this be 
believed of a people, known to be 
liberal in encouraging every kind 
of entertainment, which has the 
leaft tendency to improve our man- 
ners, Or correct our morals ? Fourth- 
ly, an induftrious man had with 
much labour, expenfe, and affiduity, 
brought a dog of uncommon fagaci- 
ty, todance on his hind legs, and, 
in point of gefture and addrels, equal 
to any puppy whatever; yet, after 
obtaining permiffion to dance his dog, 
he had the crueb mortification to 
receive not more than ome hundred 
dollars of a night—fuch was the 
want of a noble curiofity—but more 
probably, fuch was the ‘* extreme 
Scarcity of money.’—Fifthly, cock- 
fighting, if I was a man of methed, 
would have followed horfe-racing. At 
this humane and manly amufement, 
there was only 355/. loft and paid 
down in pits, in the courfe of the 
laft fpring ; and fuch was the ‘* ex- 
treme fearcity of money,’’ that in one 
pit, there were but three inftances 
of men lofing ten dollars each on a 
fingle battle, and paying the fame 
bebee the face of a fheriff, who had 
not, for fix weeks before, been 
able to obtain from either five dol- 
lars for their fpecie tax—fo that, 
add this to all the money fubfcribed 
to purfes, including the petty purfe 
races throughout the ftate, and it 
amounts to but little more than 
4000/.—fay 13,500 dollars. The 
fums expended in plays, concerts, 
balls, berbacues, puppet-fhews, le- 
gerdemain tricks, puppy-exhibitions, 
&c. cannot be afcertained with the 
fame degree of exattnefs ; but it is 
fappoled, that they could not exceed 
this fum—fo that, there is not above 
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27,000 doilars per annum thrown 
away in the large, wealthy and 
luxurious ftate of Virginia, owing 
entirely to the ‘* prodigious /carcity of 
moncy.”’ Now, if a few citizens, mr. 
printer, whofe liberality has ever been 
as extenfive as their ability, can on- 
ly afford to take fo much from their 
families annually ; how is it pofible, 
with ever fuch efforts of induiiry, 
and ever fuch frugal fyftems of eco- 
nomy, fora people thus tiripped of 
their gold and filver, to pay even the 
common demands of governmenr, 
to fay nothing of our foreign and 
domeitic debts, and our private debts 
daily contraéting? I fava ‘* few of 
eur fellow-citrzens,”’ becaufe | cannut 
fuppofe theré*is one out of a hundred 
of the gopd people of this common- 
wealth, whofe circumflances or reli- 
gious principles will admit of their 
beflowing a fingie fhilling in this 
Jaudable way. 

If I had not already given fuch 
proofs of the ‘* unparalleled jcarcity of 
money,” as muft be perfectly fatisfac- 
tory toevery onprejudiced and dii- 
imerefied reader, | would obferve, 
further, that no perfon can get more 
than from 20 to 50 per cent. on the 
old prices, upon every thing he has 
to fell, from an horfe of 30/. value, 
down to a fourpenny cabbage—to- 
bacco excepted—(and this we might 
have hed our own price for, if we 
had neither /ent it to merchants, nor 
ron in their debt.) I woald urge alfo, 
that the New England people could 
nofiget more than 8s. per cwt. for 
their hay, Jaft winter and {pring, nor 
more than double the worth of their 
axe anc hoe-helves, wooden trays, 
honey, cranberry-tarts ready made, 
cyder, potatoes, cabbages, parfnips, 
carrot, and many other important 
articles of commerce (as impoflibic 
for us to do without, as to make our. 
felves) and that the variety of juxuri- 
ous articles, which we fee daily import- 
ed, have fcarce an opportunity ot being 
epened, before they are vended. —In 


fhort, mr. printer, fuch is our deplo- 
rable fituation, for ‘* want of money,”” 
that it appears tome, we are on the 
very brink of ruin, and that we matt 
go headlong to deftruction, unlefs 
timely affifted, by a very /dera/ emif- 
fion of paper-money—and this, I 
would have ‘oaned out, to certain po- 
pular characiers, feven years with- 
out intereft, to any amount, not ex- 
ceeding double the worth of the bor- 
rower, and which mult be a Lecat 
TENDER, {N ALL CASES WHATSO- 
ever, except as hereafter excepted. 
Befides, we ought to have a fum 
fuficient to redeem every {pecies of 
public fecurities ; which the original 
holders muft give up, on penalty of 
forfeiting the whole fum due them. 
But thofe who are poflefied of them, 
by purchafe, fhould have the liberty 
of refufing this new paper, becaafe, 
fuch perfons, having givena ‘** wa/a- 
able confideration’’ in gold or filver, 
ought tobe confidered as tn NOCENT 
HocbeRS. If the fum thus emitted, 
fhould be found inadequate to the 
wants of my needy fellow-cetrzens of 
every dejcription, | would then recom. 
mend all fuch, to joim in a return, 
{fpecifying their names, eftimated va- 
lue of their eitates, and fums refpec. 
tively wantca ; and lay the fame be- 
fore the next afiembly, who will, no 
doubt, direét a further emiffion, in 
order to comply with the utmoft 
withes of the virtueus community. 
Some people, who pretend to be 
amazingly honeft and conf{cientious, 
atk, and with fome warmth, ‘* how, 
in the name of goodnefs, are we to 
pay France, Holland, and Spain, the 
intereft, much more the principal, of 
the money fo generoufly lent as, ia 
times of diftreis, if we have nothing 
bat paper ?’’ This queftion, from its 
iimplicity, always makes me {mile 
—and yet J do not know that ever 
I heard a found, knock-cm-dowan anfwer 
to it—wiz.—** If France, Holland, 
and Spain, will not take /uch money 
as we have to give, it will be sbear 
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own faults, not ears, if they go un- 
paid.”” Now, can any thing, mr. 
printer, be clearer than this, excepe 
the purity of the principle? Such 
was the piows reatoning of many e- 
neff men, when they paid off orphans’ 
legacies, and old debts, with paper- 
money, at no greater depreciation 
than from 10 to 100 for 1—and, 
furely, fir, precedents, foreplete with 
juftice, bonefly, equity, and the jound-fl 
policy, Can never be forgotten, encher 
iN THIS WORLD, Orthe worto To 
comet. Methinks I hear fome of 
your wits fay—thofe wirs, | mean, 
who are verfed in fables and romances 
—** this fellow’s tedioas perform- 
ance puts me in mind of the moun- 
tain in labour, which broweht forth 
a moufe.’’ Be it fo, it is all one to 
your old friead, and a branch of the 
houte of 
SHANDY. 


ao & « 


Ejay om moncy, ai a medium of com- 
merce, aviibremarts on ihe advan- 
tages and dijadvantages 6) 
Gdmilted inte Zener as ir iMials 
4 citimem of the unit 


. By 
fiat 
“ROM every channel of public 
} intelligence, we learn, that there 
isa difpofition in many of the Ie. 
giflatures of this coontry, to emit 
bills of credit by authority of go- 
vernment; and to make them, in 
fome meafure, at leaf, or in fome 
cafes, a legal tender for debts alread» 
contraéted. This is a mater of 
great delicacy and danger. It has 
eccafioned a controverfial difceflion 
of the fubje&, in pamphlets and pe- 
riodical publications. A few plaoh- 
ble things, and beta few, that de- 
ferve that char: der, have been pub- 
lithed in defence of the meafure. 
Many threwd and fenfible things have 
been offered againt it ; but even thefe 
lat havenot been fo connected and 
fatisfying, as they might, and oughe 
to have been. Some of the picces 
have been verbole and declamatory, 


4” 


with many repetitions. Orhers have 
been ful! of antithetes, quaint tay- 
ings, and witticifms, which have ao 
reat tendency to convince or per- 
faade ; and tome hove been mingled 
with the local aod party politics of 
particular Mates. Perbops chete dif. 
ferent wavs of writing, may be vers 
proper for fevers! cloffes of readers, 
and have a good citect ; but there 
are certainly who require a 
different . becaale thei 
miffakes are owt to deeritfel 
intentions, bet to rroneous jodg 
mente Thre has given me a rouge 
defire to try what can be done wpoa 
the fubje, by diiprfllonate re 
ng. 


othe 


tre 


fan. 


to carry the matter back to hr 
principles, to explain them, in fo 
immple a manner, as that the enlearn- 
ed may anderitand them ; and, thea, 
to deduce the practical confequences, 
with the general tall 9 
view. 

It is impoffible to reach my pur. 
pote, without faying many things, 
which, in a feparace and detached 
manner, have been faid by others; 
but this muff be forgiven me; be. 
caute | mean to lay the whole (vllem 
before the reader, and every part ia 
ts «proper sed connexion. 
Let us, then, begin b confidering 
what gave rife to mon 
ts ite Matere and ufc 

If there were but one 
the earth, he would be ob! 
prepare a hat tor his hab ., 
gig roots for his fulenance, to pro 
vide tkins or fig-leaves for his cover. 
ing, &c. in fhort, to do every thi id 
for himéelf. If bet one or two 
more were joined with him, tt would 
loon be ftownd 1 one of them 
would be more feilful in one tort of 
work, aod another in a different : G 
that common 
them, cach to app ¥ 
what he could do 
to commun: 
he needed hi mic!! 


By this, I mean, gndeav oy. 
its 


heory, 


orcer 


» and what 


‘ner ‘ 
; 


would direét 
hee 
tie fP 


ate the 


todellry ta 
and tooet: 
ferpias of whet 


ui tbat fort of work 
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to the others, and receive, of their 
furplus, in return. This direétly 
points out to us, that a barter of 
commodities, or communication of 
the fruits of induftry, is the firft prin- 
ciple, or rather, indeed, conftitutes 
the effence, of commerce. As fo- 
ciety increafes, the partition of em- 
ployments is greatly diverfified; but 
ftill the fruits of well direéted induf- 
try, or the. things neceflary and ufe- 
ful in life, are what only can be 
called wealth. 

In eftablithing a matual exchange 
of thefe, the firit thing neceflary is a 
ftandard of computation, or com- 
mon meafure, by which to eftimate 
the feveral gommodities, that may 
be offered for fale, or may be defired 
by purchafers. Without this, it is 
eafy to fee, that the barter of com- 
modities is liable to very great diffi- 
culties, and very greaterrors. This 
ftandard, orcommon meafure, mutt 
be fomething that is well known to 
both parties, and of general or com- 
mon ufe. As the firlt effays, in every 
thing, are generally rude and imper- 
feet; fo, I think, it appears from the 
monumentsof remote antiquity, that, 
in the early ftages of fociety, cattle 
were the firft things made ufe of as 
aftandard.* But it would foon ap- 
pear, that this was a moft inaccurate 
meafure ; becaufe, one ox might be 
as good as two, from fize, fatnefs, 
or other circumftances. Therefore, 


NOTE. 


* Servius Tullius, one ofthe Ro- 
man kings, is faid to have ftamped 
fome pieces with the figure of cattle ; 
anox, orafheep. This wasas much 
as to fay, this piece is of the value of 
anoxorafheep. Hence, itis faid, the 
Roman word pecunia, comes from pe- 
cus, cattle. Others have thought it 
was from the ufe of leather for mo- 
ney, guafi pecudum coria. But the fir 
etymology feems to bethe beft. See 
a fubfequent note, 
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in place of this, fucceeded meafares 
both of dry and liquid, that is, corn, 
wine, and oil. The fir of thefe 
was, of all others, the moft proper 
ftandard, becaufe univerfally neceffa- 
ry, and liable to little variation. 
Men, upon an average, would pro- 
bably eat nearly the fame quantity, 
in the moft diftant ages and coun- 
tries. It feems to me, that this 
circumftance of a ftandard of compu- 
tation, being neceffary in commerce, 
and the firft thing neceflary, has 
been, in a great meafure, overlooked 
by moft writers on money, or rather, 
it has been confounded with the 
ftandard value of the fign, although 
effentially different from it; and the 
equivocal ufe of the terms, has oc- 
cafioned great confufion. I mutt, 
however, obferve, not only that this 
muft neceffarily be taken in, but, 
that if we confine ourfelves to 
a ftandard of computation only, 
fome known commodity, as meafured 
grain, is better, and more intelligi- 
ble and unalterable, than any money 
whatever, that either has been, or 
willbe, made. The great alteration, 
in the value of gold and filver, is 
known to every perfon who has but 
dipped into hiftory ; and, indeed is 
known to many, even by memory, 
in this country, fince its firft fettle- 
ment. * 


NOTE. 


* There are two eftates near one of 
the colleges in Scotland, which were 
originally taxed an equal namber 
of bolls of grain (a boll.is about 6 
bufhels) to that inititution. In very 
remote times, it pleafed the proprie- 
tor of one of thefe eftates, with con- 
fent of she college, to convert the 
P into money, according to 
the: current value, which was a 
\gtoat or fourpence fterling for a boll. 
At this prefent time, the one of thefe 
farms pays the fame number of bolls, 
that the other does of groats ; which 
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But, after a ftandard of computa- 
tion had been agreed upon, in com- 
merce, even of the moft moderate 
extent, fomething farther would be 
abfolutely neceflary. The actual and 
immediate barter of commodities, 
could, in few inftances, take place. 
A man might have the thing ihat I 
wanted to purchafe, but he might 
not need, or defire what 1 was wil- 
ling to give for it. Another might 
want whatI had to fpare, but not 
have what I wanted to purchafe with 
it. Befides, bulky or perifhable 
commodities could not be carried 
about at an uncertainty, or with fafe- 
ty. Therefore, it became, very early, 
neceflary, that there fhould be fome 
fign or figns agreed y Abty which 
fhould reprefent the abfent commo- 
dities, or rather fhould reprefent the. 
ftandard of computation, in all its 
divifions and multiplications. Thefe 
figns muft be fuch as could eafily be. 
carried about, and therefore could 


be readily applied to every kind of 
tranfactions, which were connected 
with the commutation of property. 
Let us examine the nature and 
meaning of thefe figns more particu- 


lariy. They are of the nature of a 
tally, that is to fay, they are intend- 
ed to mark and afcertain a fac. 
Now, the faé& is, that the perfon 
who can fhew thofe figns, having 
purchafed them by his goods or in- 
duftry, is entitled to receive, from 


NOTE. 


is about thirty-two for one. There is 
alfo faid to be exifting, an old leafe 
of a borough acre, near a town, in 
Scotland, for which the tenant was 
to pay a boll of wheat, and a boll 
of barley, or, if hedid not bring 
the grain between Chriftmas and 
Candlemas, the proprietor was not 
obliged to accept of it, but he mutt 
pay a fum, which is now, 10-12ths 
of a penny fterling, for the boll of 
wheat, and 8-12ths, for the boll of 
barley. 
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fomebody ,a certain value, or to acer- 
tain amount, which they fpecify, of 
the itandard of computation. They 
have, always, areference to the ftand- 
ard of computation, and, at Jaf, by 
that known reference, the diftinGion 
between them and the flandard of 
computation is loft, and they become 
a fecondary ftandard of computation 
themfelves. Thus, a piece is intend- 
ed, at firft, tobe of the value of a 
meafure of grain; but at lait, men 
come to make their bargain by -the 
number of pieces, initead of the 
number of meafures ; ufing the fign 
for the thing fignified. Thus, alfo, 
fometimes at Jeaft, an ideal meafure, 
generated by the other two, comes 
to be the ftandard of computation : 
as in England, the pound fterling 
isthe money unit, though there be 
no coin precifely correfponding to it. 
This is fafficient to explain the rela- 
tion of the fign to the ftandard of 
computation, and at laft, if I may 
fpeak fo, its confolidation with it. 

I have faid, above, that the perfon 
poflefiing the fign, is entitled to re- 
ceive a certain value from fomebo- 
dy. The reafon of this is, becaufe 
his debtor is not the fame, in every 
ftate of things. If we confider 
the fign as given from one indivi- 
dual to another, it is of the na- 
tureof a promiflory note, and is a 
confeflion of having received fo 
much property. Probably, therewere 
often fuch figns or tokens given in 
the infancy of fociety ; and it would 
then fignify, that, if the feller were 
to:come again, at a diftance of time, 
and find the buyer in poffeffion of 
fach goods, as he wanted, he would 
be entitled to receive the amount of 
the fign or token that had been given 
him. But the convenience of afing 
figas is fo great, that it would im- 
mediately occafion their being made 
ufe of by general confent, exprefs or 
implied; and, at laft, the matter 
would be taken under the direction of 
_ ruling part of the community. 
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In both cafes, but efpecialy in this 
Jaft, the fociety becomes bound to 
the perfon who receives the figns for 
his goods, or induftry, that they fhall 
be, to him, of the value that they f{pe- 
cify. I will afterwards thew, that 
this was not the firft, but the laft ftep 
taken in the ufe of figns, and give 
the reafons for it; but it is proper to 
mention it now, when we are con- 
fidering the nature and ufe of figas 
in that fingle view. 

Let it be obferved here, that, as it 
was before faid, if we aim at no 
more than a flandard of computation, 
fome commodities are not only as 
good, but better than any money ; 
fo, if we confine ourfelves to a fign, 
only, feparate froma ftandard, many 
things, that might be named, are not 
only as good, but far better than ei- 
ther the ftandard itfelf, or what we 
cal! money ; becaufe, they are much 
more eafily reckoned, tran{ported,and 
concealed. This appears, particular- 
ly, from the ilate of figns, in modern 
times ; after fo much experience and 
improvement has taken place. For, if 
we can guarc, fufficiently, againft the 
dangers to which they are expofed, 
figns inconceivably facilitate com- 
merce. Wecan put any value we pleafe 
in an obligation, written on a few 
inches of paper, and can fend it over 
the world, itfelf,at very little expenfe, 
and coarceal it fo eafily, that there 
fhall be no danger of its being taken 
from us. 

But it muft have appeared, and 
did fpeedily appear, that all mere 
figns labour under an effential defe&. 
They depend, ultimately, on the faith 
or credit of the perfons ufing’ or 
anfwerable for them. Now, whether 
thefe be individuals,or the multitude, 
by general cuitom, and implied con- 
fent, or even the ruling part of the 
fociety, there is very great wncer- 
tainty. Therefore, fomething far- 
ther 1s neceflary, to make a compleat 
4ymbol or medium of general com- 
merce, and that is, a pledge, or 


ftandard of value that may bea fecu- 
rity or equivalent for the thing gi- 
ven for it, and at all times be fuffici- 
ent to purchaie a like value of any 
thing that may be needed by him 
that holds it. An abfent commodity, 
well known, or even an idea weil un- 
derftood, may be a ftandard of com- 
putation and common meafure ; any 
thing, almoft whatever, may be a fign, 
though, fince the art of writing has 
been known, paper is the beft, but 
both are effentially defective: there 
is wanting a value in the fign, that 
fhall give not only a promife or obli- 
gation, but aétual pofleflion of pro- 
perty for property. 

The mentioning of thefe three dif- 
tinét ends to be ferved by the medium 
of commerce, and illuftratiug them 
feparately, was not to convey the 
idea that there were three fteps of this 
kind taken at adittance of time from 
each other, or that men firft conti- 
nued long to deal in gtofs barter ; and 
after that invented figns, and were 
content with them for another peri- 
od ; and at lait perfeted the plan, by 
getting figns poffefied of real value. 
On thecontrary, it was to fhew, that 
any thing ufed as a medium of uni- 
verfal or general commerce, mutt be 
able to ferve all the three forementi- 
oned purpofes ; and that, if there is 
any produétion of nature, or fabrica- 
tion of art, that can unite the whole, 
at leaft as far as they are capable of 
being united, this muft be the great 
defideratum. Now, it has been found 
in experience, that the precious me- 
tals, efpecially thofe now called by 
that name, go'd and filver, do anfwer 
all the three ends in a great degree. 
It cannot be denied, that they have 
been ufed for this purpofe, in fad, 
from the earlieft times, and through 
every nation, in the o!d world; and, 
indeed, alfo in the new, with fuch ex- 
ception only, as will confirm the prin- 
ciples of the theory. If any man 
thinks that this has happened by acci- 
dent, or through the whim or caprice 
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of mankind, as one would fufpea, 
from the language fometimes ufed in 
fpeech and writing,he is greatly mif- 
taken. No effect of whim or accident 
ever was founiform or folafting. The 
truth is, that thefe metals do poffefs, 
in a degree fuperior to every thing 
elfe, the qualities neceflary for the 
urpofes mentioned above. 

This wil appear to any impartial 
perfon, who will confider, with a view 
to the preceding principles, what 
qualities a medium of general com- 
merce ought to pofiefs. It ought, 
then, to be 1. valuable: 2. rare; 
3- portable; 4. divifible; 5. du- 
rable. Whoever will examine the 
matter, with attention, mu't perceive, 
that aay one of thefe qualities being 
wholly or greatly wanting, the fyi-. 
tem would be either entirely ruined, 
or remarkably injured. Let us exa- 
mine them feparately. ‘ ; 

1. It muft be valuable ; that is to 
fay, it muft have an intrinfic worth 
in itfelf, in fubitance, diltingt from 
the form. By value or intrinfic worth 
here, mult be underftood precifely 
the fame thing that gives to every 
other commodity its commercial va- 
lue. Do you afk, what thatis? I an- 
fwer, its being either neceiary or re- 
markably ufeful for the purpofes of 
life, in a focial ftate, or, at leaft, fup- 
pofed to be fo ; and therefore the ob- 
jet of human defire. Without this, it 
could be no more than a bare fign ; 
nor, indeed, fo ufeful in this view, as 
many other figns. But we want 
fomething, that muft be not only a 
ftandard of computation,but a ftand- 
ard of value ; and, therefore, capa- 
ble of being a pledge and fecurity 
tothe holder, for the property that 
he has exchanged for it. It is like- 
ly, fome will fay, what is the in- 
trinfic value of gold and filver ? they 
are not wealth ; they are but the fign 
or reprefentative of commodities. 
Superficial philofophers, and even 
fome men of good underftanding, 
not attending to the nature of cur- 
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rency, have really faid fo. What 
is gold, fay fome ! the value is all 
in the fancy. You can neither eat 
nor wear it. It will neither feed, 
clothe, nor warm you. Gold, fay 
others, as to intrinfic value, is not fo 
good as iron, which can be applied 
tomany more ufefui purpofes. Thefe 
perfons have not attended to the na- 
ture of commercial value, which is 
in a compound ratio of its ufe and 
fearcenefs. If iron as rare 
as gold, it wou.d probibly be as va- 
luable ; perhaps more fo. How ma- 
ny inftances are there of things, 
which, though a certain proportion 
of them is not only valuabie, bat 
indifpenfibly neceffary to life itfelf; 
yet, from their abundance, have no 
commercia! value at all. Take, for ex- 
amples, airand water. People do not 
bring thefeto market, becaufe they are 
in fuperabandant pleaty. But let any 
circumiftances take place thit reader 
them rare, and difficult to be obtuin- 
ed, and their value immediately rifes 
above all compatation. What would 
one of thofe, who were flifled in 
the black hole, at Caicuita, have 
given to get but near a window, for 
a litle air ; and what will the ciew 
of a fhip, at fea, who.e water is 
carly expended, give for a freth 
fupply ? 

Gold and filver have intrinfic va- 
lue as metals, becaufe,from their duc- 
tility, durability,and other qualities, 
they are exceeding!y fit for domettic 
uteafils, aad many purpofes in life. 
This circumfiiance was the foundati- 
onof their ufe, as a medium ofcom- 
merce, and was infzparable from it. 
No clearer proof of this can be addu- 
ced, than that, inthe earlieft times, 
even when ufed in commerce, they 
were weighed before they were divi- 
ded into finaller pieces, and pafled in 
tale. Thev muft furely then have hud 
intrinfic value ; for their value was 
in proportion to their bulk or quan- 
tity. This circumitance, as a fign, 
made them weorfe; but asa valuable 


were 
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metal, made them better. The fame 
thing appears as clearly, trom the 
practice of modern times. Even 
when they are taken into the ma- 
nagement of the rulers of fociety, 
and ftamped under various denomi- 
nations, there muft be an exact re- 
gard had to their commercial value. 
The ftamp upon them, is the fign ; 
the intrinfic worth of the metal, is 
the value. Itis now found, and ad- 
mitted, by every nation, that they 
mutt give,to every piece, that denomi- 
nation and value, in legal currency, 
that it bears in bullion ; andif any 
do otherwife, there is neither autho- 
rity nor force fufficient to make it 
pafs.* 

The author,referred to,inthe note, 
has given us quotations from three 
perfons of name, in the literary 
world, in fupport of a contrary opi- 
nion. The firft is dr. Franklin, 
whom he makes to fay, ‘* gold and 
filver are not intrinfically of equal 
value with iron; a metal, of itfelf, 
capable of many more beneficial ufes 
to mankind. Their value refts chiefly 


NOTE. 


* An author on this fabje&, ina 
pamphlet, lately publithed, fays, 
*« The value of the precious metals is 
however, enhanced by their peculiar 
2ptitude to perform the office of an 
univerfal money, beyond any real in- 
herent value they pofless. This ex- 
trinfic value of go!d and filver, which, 
belongs to them under the modifica- 
tion of coin or bullion, is totally 
diftin& from their inherent value as a 
commedity.’? I do not very well 
comprehend, what this gentleman 
means by the ey riatic value of gold 
and filver. Perbps, it is the ftampor 
noininai ‘clue afixed to them, by the 
ftatc ; but whatever it is, I will ven- 
tareio 2% re him, that their value,as 
coin, i. “jar from being totally dif- 
tnctfion, that it muft be, precifely, 
the fame with, their value as a com- 
modity. 
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on the eftimation they happen to be 
in, among the generality of nations, 
and the credit given tothe opinion, 
that that eftimation will continue ; 
otherwife, a pound of gold would not 
be a real equivalent for a buthel of 
wheat.”? The fecund is Anderfon, 
on national induftry, who fays, 
«« money, confidered in itfelf, is of 
no value ; but, in many civilized na- 
tions, who have found how conve- 
nient itis, for facilitating the bar- 
ter or exchange of one commodity 
for another, it has received an arti- 
ficial value ; fo that, although ufe- 
lefs in itfelf, it has come to be ac- 
cepted among all civilized nations, 
as atoken, proving, that the perfon 


who is pofleffed of it, had given 
fomething, of real value, in ex- 
change for it, and is, on that ac- 
count, accepted of, by another, in 
exchange for fomething that is of 
real utility and intrinfic worth.” 
The third is fir James Steuart, who 


fays, ‘* by money, I underftand 
any commodity, which, purely in 
itfelf. is of no material ufe to man ; 
but which acquires fuch an eftimati- 
on, from his opinion of it, as to 
become the univerfal meafure of 
what is called value, and an adequate 
equivalent for any thing alienable.” 
The name of any man, how great 
foever, will not have much weight 
with me, when I perceive, that, in 
any inftance, he has miftakenhis fab- 
ject. This, I believe, has been the 
cafe with all the gentlemen juft men- 
tioned. There is a confiderable con- 
fufion in the ideas expreffed by the 
laft two; but the thing in which 
they allagree, and for which they 
are adduced by this author, is, that 
they feem to deny the intrinfic va- 
lue of gold and filver, and to impute 
the eftimation in which they are 
held, to accidental opinion. Now, 
I muft beg leave to obferve, as to 
the ccm parifon of the intrinfic worth 
of gold and iron, if it were poflible 
to determine whether, on fuppofiti- 
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on of iron and gold being in equal 
qvantity ,the oneor the other would be 
the moft valuable, it wouldnot be worth 
a fingle ftraw in the prefent quefti- 
on; for, if iron were the moft valu- 
able, itwould,in that cafe,be the mo- 
ney, and the gold would be bat in 
the next degree. Accidental opini- 
on has nothing to do with it. It 
arifes from the natare of things. 
As to a pound of gold not being, 
as to intrinfic value, equivalent to 
a bufhel of wheat, it might, with 
equal truth, be affirmed, that, toa 
man, perifhing with hanger, a moun- 
tain of gold would not be equivalent 
to half a pound of bread. But is 
this any argument againft the intrin- 
fic commercial value of gold, as it 
has taken place fince the beginning 
of the world ? 

As to the other two authors, they 
feem to fay, that money is, in itfelf, 
of no value, and of no material ufe 
toman, If, by money, they mean 
gold and filver, the propofition is di- 
rectly falfe: becaufe they are both of 
material ufe for the parpofes of foci- 
allife. But what has led them into 
this error, has been their abftracting 
the idea, and taking money in the 
fingle light of a fign, without confi- 
dering it as a ftandard. Then, no 
doubt, even gold, while it continues 
in this form, is of no other ufe than 
as a fignof property. But how lit- 
tle is this to the purpofe? for it is 
equally true of every other commo- > 
dity. A nail, while it continues a 
nail, is of no other ufe, but joining 
boards together, or fome fimilar pur- 
pofe, and can neither be lock nor 
key ; but a quantity of nails, or the 
iron which they contain, can be eafi- 
ly converted into either the one or 
the other. So a guinea, while it 
continues a guinea,is of no ufe what- 
ever, but as an inftrument of com- 
merce; but the gold of which a gui- 
nea confifts, can eafily be converted 
into aring, or any thing which its 
quantity willreach. This is what is 
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called, with perfec propriety, its in- 


trinfic value. 

2. That which is the mediam of 
commerce, muft be rare. It will not 
be neceflary to fay much upon this, 
becaufe it has already received fome il- 
luftration from what bis gone before. 
It may, however,be obferved,that the 
medium of commerce muft not only 
be fo rare, as to bring it within com- 
mercial value, in ordinary cafes, 
bat it maft be much more rare than 
moft other things, that its value may 
be increafed, and a fmall quantity of 
it may reprefent goods of confiderable 
variety and balk. If gold and filver 
were only twenty times as plentiful 
as they are at prefent, they would 
ftill have a proper value, could be 
bought and fold, and applied to ma- 
ny ufeful purpofes, but they would 
be quite unfit for general circulati- 
on. , 

3- Thecirculating medium muft be 
portable. It muft be capable of being 
carried to a diftance with little trou- 
ble or expenfe, and of pafling from 
hand to hand,with eafe and expediti- 
on. This is one of the reafons why 
it moft be rare; but it deferves men- 
tion alfo by itfelf, becaufe it is pof- 
fible to conceive of things that may 
be both valuable and rare, and yet in- 
capable of being carried about, and 
pafiing from one to another. Some 
precious drugs, and fome curiofities 
may be fo rare as to have a high va- 
lue, and yet may be quite improper 
for circulation. 

4. The medium of commerce muft 
be divifible. It ought to be capable 
of divifion into very {mall quantities, 
This is neceffary, in order to anfwer 
the divifion of many commodities, 
and the conveniency of perfons of 
different ranks. It is of fuch impor- 
tance, that in the calculations of a 
complex and diverfified commerce, 
we find divifions and fractional parts 
even of the fmalleit coins or denomi- 
nations of money, that have ever yet 
been brought into ufe. 
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5. Laftly. The medium of com- 
merce ought to be durable. It ought 
to have this quality, on two accounts; 
firft, that in perpetually pafling from 
hand to hand, it may not be bro- 
ken or wafted ; and, fecondly, that if 
it be preferved or laid up, as may be 
fometimes neceffary, and often a- 
greeable or profitable, it may not be 
liabie tobe fpeedily corrupted or con- 
fumed. 

All thefe particulars are not of 
equal moment, and they have an in- 
timate relation one to another ; yet 
each of them is fingly and fepa-ately 
of importance, perhaps more, than 
will be, at firft view, apprehended. I 
think it is alfo plain, that there is 
nothing, yet known to mankind, in 
which they are al! fo fully united, as 
they are in gold and fiiver ; whichis 
the true reaton why thefe metals have 
been applied, as the inftruments of 
commerce, fince the beginning of the 
world, or as far back as hiftory ena- 
bles us to penetrate. * 

NOTE 

*TIt has been fuggefted to me, by 
a friend, that gold and filver poffefs 
another quaiity, different from all 
the above, which, in an eminent 
degree, fits them for circulation, as 
amcdium,viz. that they are equable. 
The meaning of this expreffion, is, 
that the metal of each of thefe fpe- 
cies, when pure, is of the fame 
finenefs and worth, and perfealy {i- 
milar,from whatever different mines, 
or from whatever diftant parts it may 
have been procured ; which, it is 
faid, is not the cafe with any other 
metal. It is afirmed, that the cop- 
per or lead, that comes from one 
mine, will be preferable to that 
which comes from another, even 
after this laft has been refined to 
as high a degree as is poflibie ; 
but, that all gold and filver, com- 
pletely retined, are perfedily a- 
like, whether they come from Aifia, 
Africa, or America. I do not pre- 





It will probably throw fome light 
upon the above theory, if we take 
a brief view of the matter, as it 
has taken place, in faét, from the 
beginning of the world. This may 
be done now, to the greater advan- 
tage, that the effects of particular 
caufes, and the events that will taxe 
place in fociety, in particular cir- 
cumitances, have been fo fully afcer- 
tained by the experience of ages, and 
the progrefs of f{cience, that we are 
able to make a better ufe of the few 
remains of ancient hitory, th.a 
could have been done by thofe who 
lived nearer to the eveats which are 
recorded. Itappears, then, that the 
diicovery and ufe of metals, was one 
of the earlieit attainments of man- 
kind. This might naturally be ex- 
pected, if they were within reach at 
all, becaufe of their very great uti- 
lity in all works of induftry, and in- 
deed, forall the parpofes of conve- 
nieace and luxury. Therefore, I 
fuppote, this fact will not be doubted; 
but it is a truth, neither fo ob. 
vious, nor fo much known, that 
gold, filver, and brafs, or rather 
copper,were the moit ancient metals, 
and all of them antecedent to 
iron. Thefe metals being applied 


NOTE. 


tend to a certain knowledge of this, 
but, if it be true, itis well worthy 
of being mentioned in this difquifi- 
tion. 

See, upon this fubje&, prefident 
Goquet’s rife and progrefs of laws, 
arts, and fciences. He has not only 
fuficiently proved the fa&, but alfo 
afhgned the molt probable reafon for 
it, that thefe metals were found, ia 
many places of the earth, almof 
pure, io asto need very little art, in 
rehaing; whereas, extracting iron 
from the ore, is neither fo eafy nor 
fo obvious. We learn, from Homer, 
thatin the wars of Troy,the weapons 
of war, offenfive and defenfive, were 
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to all the purpofes of life, came, of 
courfe, to contlitate a great part of 
the wealth of the people of ancient 
times. 1 have mentioned brais, be- 
caule it was one of the metals eariiett 
known ; and, upon the very princi- 
pies above laid down, was, in the 
beginning, made ule of, for money, 
by many ancient nations. Its be- 
ing now, ia a great meafure, left 
out, is ao illuftration and proof of 
what has been already faid. It is 
leit out, for no other reaion, than its 
having lot one of its neceflary qua- 
lities, viz. rarity. That ic was made 
vfe of, for money, amongtt the He- 
b-ews, appears from many circum- 
tices. We read of gold, filver, and 
brais, brought as contributions to 
the tabernacle fervice, in the time 
of Mofes, and to the building of the 
temple, in that of David. That 
brais was made ufe of, as money, in 
the early times of the Greeks and 
Romans, appears, both from the 
aflertions ot hiftorians, and from 
the very languages of both nations, 
for there it is made wfe of to figni- 
fy money, in general.* That it 


NOTES. 


of copper ; and fome hiftorians tell us, 
that they had a method of tempering 
or hardening it, fo as to make it to- 
lerably fit for the purpofe, though 
certainly not equal to iron or ftecl. 

* In the Roman language, #: fig- 
nifies not only brafs, but money in 


general, and from it many other 
words ave derived; as, erarium, the 
treatury ; «1 alienum, debt; ere mu- 
tare, to buy or fell for money, Xc. 
So,in the Greek tongue, cha/eos, figni- 
hes brafs,achaltes and achalsecin, wo be 
without money, or poor. When the 
other metals came to be in ufe as mo- 
ney, thewords received the fame mean- 
ing in the language,as,argemt: ftts— 
auri facrasam.s, the dere of money. 
Things proceeded in a way perfectly 
fimilar in the three ancient Datuons, of 
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ceafed to ferve that purpofe, after- 
wards, cannot be accounted for, in 
any other way, than as above, efpe- 
cially, as the negictt of it has been 
joft as oniverial, as the ule of it was 
tormerly. 

Weare alfo fully fupported, by hif- 
tory,in afirming,thac all thefe metals 
were at firtt eitimated, and pafled ia 
commerce, by weight. We fee, that 
Abraham gave to Ephron, for the 
cave of Machpelah, tour hundred 
fhekels of filver.{ The Greek mo- 
ney was of different weights,from the 
lower forts to the talent, which was 
the largeit. ‘The old Roman word 
ponde was, as it were, the flandard, 
and the divifions of it contitoted 
their different denomination... From 
this, we feem to have derived the t.n- 
glith word pound. Very foon, how- 
ever, they came to have either coins, 
or, at leait, fmall pieces, reckoned by 
number. Abimelech gave to Abra- 
ham, as Sarah's brother, one thoa- 
fand kefeph, and joieph was fold for 
twenty kefeph,and he gave to his bro- 
ther Benjamin, three hundred kefeph. 
As the word kefeph fignifies filver, 
they moft have been reckoned by tair, 
and are probably verv julliv tranf- 
lated pieces. Agiceably toall this, 
the time when the Romans began to 
coin brafs, and tome hundreds of years 
afterwards, filver and gold are dittin@- 
ly mentioned by the hitterians +. 


NOTES. 


whom we have the moft difllin& 
counts, the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. in 
Hebrew; chaltos aryuros and chrujas, 


ac. 


Nabas tejeph cabar, 
in Greek;and @s arg stum and aurum, 
in Latin, are all wed for money in 
general. 

1 See Genefis, xxiii. 16. And Abr*- 
ham weighed to Ephron, the money 
that he had fad, io prefence of the 
fons of lieth, 400 Shekels of filver, 
Current money with the merchants. 

t We have the exprets teflimony 


of Pliny, upon this fabject, lib 
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It may be proper to obferve here, 
that feveral antiquaries have men- 
tioned that fome barbarous nations 
made ufe of bafer metals, fuch 
as lead, tim, iron, and even leather, 
fhells, and bark of trees, for money. 
This is no way contrary to the above 
theory, for fome nations might in- 
deed ule lead, iron, and tin, as things 
of value, upon the fame principles 
as others ufed gold, filver, and brafs. 
I think it is faid, and indeed is more 
than probable, that the nails given 
by our voyagers to the inhabitants of 
the South-Sea iflands, pafied, from 
hand to hand, as inftruments of com- 
merce. As to leather. fhells, &c. I 
fufpe& fome part of this is fabulous ; 
but if it did take place, in any mea- 
fure, it has been a rude eflay, ufing 
the fign feparately from the ftandard, 
and could not be of any great extent 
or long duration. We know, indeed, 
of one nation, after fociety had been 
far advanced, that made ufe of iron, 
even when very plentiful, for money, 
viz. the Lacedemonians. But this was 
not at all from rudenefs or ignorance; 
it was one of the extraordinary in- 
ftitutions of Lycurgus, who intend- 
ed by it (and did not conceal his in- 
tention) to banifh riches, or real and 
proper money, from the ftate. He in- 

deed banifhed induftry, at the fame 
time ; for none of his citizens were al- 
lowed even to be hufbandmen, or to 


NOTE. 


33. chap. 3. ‘* Servius rex primus 
fignavit zs. Antea rudi ufos Rome 
Timeeus tradit. Signatum eft nota 
pecudum ; unde-et pecunia appellaia. 
Servius firlt coined brafs. Timceus 
fays, they ufed it formerly, rough or 
uncoined at Rome. It was marked 
with the figure of cattle, whence al- 
fo it was called pecunia.’”? The fame 
author tells us, that filver began to 
be coined, at Rome, in the 485th 
year of thecity, and gold 72 yeas 
after. 


cultivate their lands, This was left 
to the flaves. Ido not find, there- 
fore, that there is any thingin hifto- 
ry deferving credit, that militates 
againft the theory above laid down. 
Having thus laid down the theory 
of money, and fupported it by hiito- 
ry and experience, I proceed to draw 
a few inferences from it, and apply 
them to fome opinions, which have 
taken place, and fome meafures, 
which have been adopted or propofed 
with refpe&t to currency and com- 
merce, in this country. In the firft 
place, the above theory will enable 
every intelligent perfon to fix in his 
mind, precifely, what is or ought to 
be the meaning of a circulating me- 
dium. This phrafe is in every body’s 
mouth, and we meet with it continu- 
ally in the eflays pnblifhed in the 
news-papers, and the {peeches of fe- 
nators in public aflembiies. Wemay 
fay of this, as controverfal divines 
ufed to fay, long ago, that a mifcon- 
ception of this is the proton pfeu- 
dos, the radical error. Not long fince, 
a writer in one of the papers, faid, it 
was agreed, on all hands, that there 
is at prefent, a fcarcity of a circulat- 
ing medium. To this I anfwer, that it 
is not agreed upon on any hand, bat 
among thofe who are wholly ignorant 
of the meaning of the expreffion. The 
circulating medium is not yours nor 
mine ; itis not theriches of Holland, 
nor the poverty of Sweden. It is 
that indefinite quantity of the preci- 
ous metals, that is made ufe of among 
the nations, connected in commerce. 
Whether any particular perfon, city, 
or nation, is rich or poor, has more 
or lefs comparatively ,ofit, is nothing 
to the purpofe. Every one will re- 
ceive of the circulating mediam, that 
quantity which he is intitled to, by 
his property or induftry. It has 


been fhewn, that rarity is one of the 
qualities of a circulating medium. 
lf it were more rare, than it is, 2 
lefs quantity would be fufficient to 
reprefent a ftated meafure of pro- 
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perty. If it were more plentiful 
than it is, a greater quantity would 
be neceflary ; but the comparative 
riches or poverty of nations, or per- 
fons, would be altogether the fame. 

Is any body ignorant, that half a 
century ago, in this country, a man 
might have bought a bafhel of wheat 
for one quarter of a dollar, for which 
now he muft pay a whole dollar? 
Was not the quarter dollar, then, as 
good a circulating medium, as the 
whole doilar is now? And was not 
the man juft as rich, who had it in 
his pocke:? Undoubtedly. Nay, I 
muft further fay, it was a better cir- 
culating medium, becaufe it was of 
lefs fize and weight. Has not the 
quantity of the precious metals in- 
creafed greatly, fince the difcovery 
of the mines of South-America? Is 
not the quantity, now neceffary, for 
any confiderable purchafe, fo great, 
as to be burdenfome, in the tranf- 
portation? The price of a good 
horfe, in filver, would, at preient, 
be a great encumbrance, on a long 
journey. How eafy were it to point 
out places and countries, in which 
there is a greater quantity of the cir- 
culating medium, than any where elfe, 
and yet, at the fame time, greater na- 
tional and perfonal poverty, and, pro- 
bably, for this very reafon. What 
would it fignify, to a labourer, in 
the mines of Peru, if he fhould get 
ahalf johannes, or even two, fora 
day’s work, if, at the fame time, he 
could hardly purchafe with both, as 
much provifion as to keep body and 
foul together ? Are not thefe things 
true? Are they not known to be 
fo? What then muoft we fay, of the 
extreme ignorance and inattention, 
to fay no worfe, of thofe perions, 
who are continually telling us, that 
there is a want of a circulating me- 
dium? Are not gold and filver a 
Circulating medium, whofe currency 
is univerial? Are thefe, then, too 
fearce for that purpofe, when there 
is hardly a negro flave, male or fe- 
Vol. II. No. I. 
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male, without filver buckles in their 
fhoes, and many of them with rings, 
and other ornaments of gold, which, 
five hundred years ago, would have 
denoted a prince or princefs? Per. 
haps, I have infifted longer on this, 
than was neceflary ; but | have been 
induced to it, by the frequent com- 
plaints, upon this fubject, and the 
abfurd application of the phrafe, a 
circulating medium. More reflexions 
will occur, conneéted with this fub- 
je&, in the fubfequent part of my 
difcourfe. In the mean time, I 
will clofe by faying to my reader, 
you and I may be poor men, the ftate 
in which we live, may be a poor 
ftate, we may want property, rents, 
refources, and credit, but, a circulat- 
ing medium, we want not. 

2. From the principles above laid 
down, it will appear, that money, 
having, as one of its effential quali- 
ties, an intriofic, that is to fay, a 
commercial value, it muft be not on- 
ly afign and ftandard, or a medium of 
commerce, but alfo, itfelf, a commo- 
dity, or afubje& of commerce. There 
are many tranfaétions refpecting mo- 
ney, in a trading nation, in which 
it is confidered fingly in this view. 
Thefe itis cotter ad for me to enu- 
merate ; but even where itis applied 
directly or principally, as a medium 
of alienation, its value, as a ftandard, 
doth and mutt always follow and 
accommodate itfelf toits value, as a 
commodity. Hence it fcllows, ne- 
ceflarily, that money muft be fub- 
je& to every rule, that other com- 
modities are fubje& to, in buying 
and felling. One of the chief of 
thefe is, that it mutt rife and fall in 
price, according to the quantity that 
is brought to market, compared with 
the demand there is for it. This is 
an unavoidable confequence, and as 
neceflary, in the cafe of money, as 
in that of any commodity whatever. 
If a greater quantity of money, than 
before, is brought into any coun- 


try, even though brought by che 
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faireft and mo honourable means, 
viz. increafing induftry and profit- 
able trade, it will have the effee of 
raifing the price of other commodi- 
ties in general, and of induftry, 
which is the fource of all commodi- 
ties. But, we mutt obferve, that 
men are apt to view this in a wrong 
light. One commodity may rife or 
fall by its own plenty or fcarcenefs ; 
but when there is a great and general 
rife of prices, of all commodities, it 
would be, at leaft, as proper, or ra- 
ther much more fo, to fay, that money 
had fallen, than that goods had rifen. 

We had fo large experience of 
this, during the war, by the excef- 
five emiffions of paper-money, that 
it needs hardly any illuftration. It 
is true, fome perfons did then, and 
do now, fuppofe, that the deprecia- 
tion of the money, was owing as 
much to the difaffeciion of fome in- 
habitants, and the counterfeiting, 
and other artful endeavours of our 
enemies, to deftroy it, as to the in- 
creafed quantity. But, in this, they 
were quite miftaken. Jealoufy or 
tufpicion of the money, would have 
had different effects, from a gradual 
and continual rife of prices. If 1 
meet with a fufpicious piece of mo- 
ney, 1 do not raife the price 
of my goods, but refufe to fell 
them. ‘This was, indeed, the cafe 
with all thofe who doubted the mo- 
ney of congrefs, in time of the 
war. Befides, it is plain, that the 
American caufe was moft doubtful, 
and its enemies moit numerous, 
in the years 1776 and 1777, and 
yet the currency of the money was 
then very general, and its depreci- 
ation flow; whereas, in the three 
following years, when, in confe- 
quence of the French treaty, and 
other European alliances, the confi- 
dence of the public, in the caufe, 
was encreafed, the depreciation was 
accelerated in an amazing degree. 
@ moft alfo here make a remark upon 
another opinion, often exprefied, 
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during the war, that the depreciati- 
on muft have been owing to other 
caufes, than the quantity, becaufe it 
was greater than what they called 
the natural depreciation, in confe- 
quence of the quantity. By this, 
they meant, that it was not regular ; 
but, when the quantity had rifen, 
fappofe to five for one, the depreci- 
ation was at fifteen or twenty for 
one. ‘Thefe perfons did not under- 
ftand the depreciation of a commo- 
dity, in confequence of its quantity ; 
for it is not regular and equable, as 
in arithmetical progreflion, but ra- 
pid and increafing, fo as foon to get 
beyond all computation. If there 
is, in any country, but one tenth 
part more, of any commodity, than 
there is any demand for, the price 
will probably fall more than one 
half, and if there is double or treble 
the quantity needed, it will be, 
what merchants call a drug, that 
cannot be fold at all; but,if it be a 
perifhable commodity, mn fink in 
the hands of the pofleffor. 

I have faid above, that the increafe 
of money, even though in .confe- 
quence of national profperity, that 
is to fay, internal induftry and pro- 
fitable trade, will yet neceffarily, 
have the effect of raifing the price of 
induftry and its fruits. ‘This, how- 
ever, muft evidently be in a far higher 
degree, and attended with much 
more pernicious effects, when it is 
thrown into circulation without in- 
duftry; as, when filver is found in 
Capacious mines, or paper is iflued 
by the authority of a ftate, without 
meafure, and without end. TJ verily 
believe, that if as many millions of 
filver dollars had fallen from heaven, 
and been thrown into circulation, 
as there were paper ones iffued by 
the united flates, the diforder would 
have been as great, or greater, than 
it was. At leaft, it would have 
been fo at firft. The difference would 
have been, that filver, being current 
over all, it would have foon gone 
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abroad, and found its level, fo that 
the alteration would have been ulti- 
mately, not in the united ftates, but 
in the general circulating medium, 
over the whole earth. Thofe, however, 
among whom it was firft found, and 
who received it without induftry, 
would have fuffered moft by ir. A- 
mong them, it would have produced 
lazinefs and luxury. Other nations 
would have drained it from them on- 
ly by fuperior induftry. The- ftate 
of the Spanifh monarchy at prefent, 
ought to be, and indeed in a great 
meafure has been, a leffon to the 
whole world. At the time when they 
got poffeffion of South America, they 
were the molt powerful and wealthy 
ftate in Europe. Would any man, at 
that time, have been reckoned found 
in his judgment, who fhould have af- 
firmed that they would grow poor by 
means of the gold and filver mines? 
Yet, it has happened fo, and now 
there is hardly any politician fo fhal- 
low but he can affign the reafon of it. 
They thought that gold and fil- 
ver would at once procure them eve- 
ry thing without working ; but for- 
got that the more they had of it, they 
muil pay fo much the more to thofe 
who were willing to work for them. 
3. The above principles will clear- 
ly fhew, that what is commonly call- 
ed paper-money, that is, bills, bear- 
ing that the perfon holding them, is 
entitled to receive a certain fum {pe- 
cified in them, is not, properly fpeak- 
ing, money at all. It is barely a 
fign, without being a pledge or ftand- 
ard of value, and therefore is effenti- 
ally defe€tive as a medium of univer- 
fal commerce. I will afterwards 
{peak of the different kinds of it, 
and point out their real and proper 
ufes ; butin the mean time, I obferve, 
that to arm fuch bills with the au- 
thority of the ftate, and make them 
alegal tender ® all payments, is an 
abfurdity fo great, that it is not eafy 
to fpeak with propriety upon it, Per- 
haps it would give offence, if I fhould 
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fay, it is an abfurdity referved for 
American legiflatures ; no fuch thing 
having ever been attempted ia the old 
countries. It has been found, by the 
experience of ages, that money muft 
have a ftandard of value, and if any 
prince or ftate debafe the metal be- 
low the ftandard, it is utterly impof- 
fible to make it fucceed. How then, 
can it be poffible, to make that fuc- 
ceed, which has no value at all? In 
all fuch inftances, there may be great 
injuries done to particular perfons, 
by wiping of debts; but to give 
fuch money general currency, is 
wholly impoMfible. The meature 
carries abfurdity in its very face. 
Why will you make a law to oblige 
men to take money, whea it is offer- 
ed them? Are there any who refule 
it, when it is good? If it is necef- 
fary to force them, coes not this de- 
monftrate, that it is not good? We 
have feen, indeed, this fyftem produce 
a moft ludicrous inverfionof the nature 
of things. For two or three years, we 
conftantly faw and were informed of 
creditors running away from their 
debtors, and debtors purfuing them, 
in triumph, and paying them with- 
out mercy, 

Let us examine this matter, a little 
more fully. Money is the medium 
of commercial tranfactions. Money 
is, itfelf, acommodity. Therefore, 
every tranfation, in which money is 
concerned, by being given or pro- 
mifed, is, frictly and properly fpeak- 
ing, a bargain, or, as it is called in 
common language, an agreement. 
To give, therefore, authority or no- 
minal value, by law, to any money, 
is interpofing, by law, in commerce, 
and is, precifely, the fame thing 
with laws regulating the prices of 
commodities, of which, in their 
full extent, we had fufficient experi- 
ence, during the war. Now, no- 


thing can be more radically unjuft, 
or more eminently abfurd, than laws 
of that nature. Among all civilians, 
of commerce are 


the tranfactions 
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ranged under the head of contraés, 
Without entering into the nicer dif- 
tinGions of writers, upon this fub- 
je&t, it is fafficient for me to fay, 
that commerce, or buying and fell- 
ing, is founded upon that fpecies of 
contracts, that is moft formal and 
complete. ‘They are called, in the 
technical language, onerous contracts, 
where the proper and juft value is fup- 

ofed given,or promifed on both fides. 

hat is to fay, the perfon who offers 
any thing to fale, does it, becaufe 
he has it to fpare, and he thinks it 
would be better for him to have the 
money, or fome other commodity, 
than what he parts with; and, he 
who buys, in like manner, thinks 
it would be better for him, to re- 
ceive the commodity, than to retain 
the money. There may be miftakes, 
or fraud, in many tranfactions ; 
but thefe do not affect the argument 
in the leaft. A fair and juft value 
is always fuppofed, or profeffed to 
be given on both fides. 

Well! is it agreed, that all com- 
merce is founded on a complete con- 
traé&t? Let then, any pe:fon, who 
will, open as many books as he 
pleafes, written upon the fubje&, and 
tell me, whether he does not always 
find there, that one of the effentiz] 
conditions of a lawful contraé&t, and, 
indeed, the firft of them, is, that it 
be free and mutual. Without this, 
it may be fomething elfe, and have 
fome other binding force, but it is 
not a contraét. To make laws, 
therefore, regulating the prices of 
commodities, or giving nominal va- 
Jue to that which had no value be- 
fore the Jaw was made, is altering 
the nature of the tranfsétion altoge- 
ther. Perhaps, a compatifon of 
this, with other tranfa¢tions of a 
different kind, might {et this matter 
in a clear light. Suppofe, a man 
were to fay to one of our law givers, 
upon this fubject, as follows: When 
you make a law, laying on a tax, and 
teliing me, 1 muft pa; fo much to the 
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public and common expenfes, of the, 
ftate, I underftand this very well. It 
falls under the head of authority. 
You may lay on an improper or in- 
judicious tax, that will operate un- 
equally, or not be productive of what 
you expeét; but, itil) this is within 
your line; andif ] have any com- 
plaint, J can only with, that, at the 
next election, we may get wifer men. 
Again, a juftice of peace, in time 
of war, may give a prefs-warrant, 
and take my horfes and waggons; 
to tranfport provifions or baggage, 
for anarmy. I underftand this, alfo ; 
writers and reafoners tell me, that 
it falls under the head of what they 
call, the rights of neceffity. The 
meaning of this, is, that no civil con- 
ftitution can be fo perfect, but that 
fome cafes will occur, in which the 
property of individuals muft give 
way to the urgent call of common 
utility, or general danger. Thus we 
know, that in cities, in cafe of a 
fire, fometimes a houfe, without the 
confent of its owner, will be deftroy- 
ed, to prevent the whole from be- 
ing confumed. But, if you makea 
law, that I thall be obliged to fell 
my grain, my cattle, or any com- 
modity, at a certain price, you not 
only do what is unjuft and impolitic, 
but, with all refpect be it faid, you 
fpeak nonfenfe; for I do not fell 
them at all; you take them from me. 
You are both buyer and feller, and 
I am the fufferer only. 

I cannot help obferving, that laws 
of this kind have an inherent weak- 
nefs in them ; they are not only un- 
juft and unwife, but, for the mof 
part, impracticable. They are an 
attempt, to apply authority to that 
which is not its proper objeét, and 
to extend it beyond its natural 
bounds ; in both which, we thall be 
fure to fail. The produétion of 
commodities muft be the effeét of in- 
duftry, inclination, hope, and in- 
tereft. The firlt of thefe is very im- 
pertectly reached by authority; and 
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the other three cannot be reached by 
it at all. Perhaps I ought rather 
to have faid, that they cannot be di- 
refted by it, but they may be great- 
ly counteracted; as people have na- 
turally a ftrong difpofition to refift 
force, and to efcape from reftraint. 
Accordingly, we found in this coun- 
try, and every other fociety, who- 
ever tried fuch meafures, found, that 
they produced an effect directly con- 
trary to what was expected from 
them. Inftead of producing mo- 
deration and plenty, they uniformly 
produced dearnefs and fcarcity. It 
is worth while to obferve, that fome 
of our legiflatures faw fo far into 
thefe matters, as to perceive, that 
they could not regulate the price of 
commodities, without regulating the 
price of the indaftry, that produced 
them. Therefore, they regulated the 
price of day-labourers. This, how- 
ever, though but one fpecies of in- 
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a duftry, was found to be wholly out 
e of their power. - 
y- There were fome inftances men- 
e- tioned at the time, when thefe mea- 
a fures were in vogue, which fuperfi- 
ell cial reafoners fuppofed to be exam- 
mn- ples of regulating laws, attended 
10t with gaod effeéts. Thefe were the 
ic, regulation of the prices of chairs, 
Jou hackney-coaches, and ticket porters, 
fell in cities, public ferries, and fome 
ne. others. But this was quite miftaking 
and the nature of the thing. Thefe in- 
ftances have not the leaft connexion 
aws with laws regulating prices in volun- 
ake tary commerce. In all thefe cafes, 
un- the perfons who are employed, foli- 
moft cit the privilege, obtain a licence, 
» an and come under voluntary engage- 
that ments, to afk no higher prices ; fo 
and that there is as completea free con- 
rural tra&, as in buying and felling, in 
ll be open fhops. I am fo fully convinced 
n of of the truth and juftice of the above 
f in- principles, that I think, were it 
| ins proper at this time, I could fhew, 
; im- that even in the moft enlightened 
d @ nations of Europe, there are ftill 
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fome laws fubfifting, which work in 
direct oppofition to the intention of 
their makers. Of this kind, in ge- 
neral, are the laws againit foreftalling 
and regrating. They are now, ins 
deed, moft of them, afleep, and in 
what the lawyers call defuetude ; but 
fo far as they are executed, they have 
the moft powerful tendency to pre- 
vent, inftead of promoting, full and 
reafonable markets. As an example 
of our own {kill, in that branch, a 
law was pafled, in Pennfylvania, in 
time of the war, precifely upon that 
principle. It ordained, that in all 
imported articles, there fhould be 
but one ftep between the importer 
and confumer, and therefore that 
none but thofe who bought from the 
fhip, fhoald be allowed to fell again. 
I cite this inftance, by memory, but 
am certain that fuch was the fpirit 
of the law. JVhe makers of it, 
confidered, that every hand, through 
which a commodity paffed, mutt 
have a profit upon it, which would, 
therefore, greatly augment the coft to 
the confumer at laft. But could any 
thing in the world be more abfurd ? 
How could a family, at one hundred 
miles diftance from the fea-port, be 
fupplied with what they wanted? 
In oppofition to this principle, it may 
be fafely affirmed, that the more 
merchants, the cheaper goods; and 
that no carriage is fo cheap, nor 
any diftribution fo equal, or fo plen- 
tiful, as that which is made, by thofe 
who have an intereft in it, and ex- 
pect a profit from it. 

I have gone into this detail in or- 
der to fhew, that tender-laws, arm- 
ing paper, or any thing not valuable 
in itfelf, with authority, are direly 
contrary to the very firft principles 
of commerce. This was certainly 


the more -neceflary, becaufe many 
of the advocates for fuch laws, and 
many of thofe, who are inftrumental 
in enacting them, do it from pure 
ignorance, without any bad intenti- 
on. It may probably have fome ef- 
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fe&t, in opening their eyes, to ob- 
ferve, that no paper whatever is a 
tender ia any nation in Europe. E- 
ven the notes of the bank of England, 
which are as good as gold, and thofe 
of thebank of Holland, which are con- 
fiderably better *, are not armed with 
any fuch fan@tion, and are not a legal 
tender,in the proper fenfe of that word. 
That is to fay, though I fuppofe both 
of them, or any other paper, circu- 
lating in full credit, may be a ten- 
der in equity, fo far as that the per- 
fon offering them without fafpicion 
of their being refufed, could not be 
condemned in any penalty or for- 
feiture; yet, if the perfon who was 
to receive the money, fhould fay, I 
am going abroad, I want gold 
or filver—it would lie upon the 
debtor, and not the creditor, to go 
and get them exchanged. We 
may, perhaps, even fay more, viz. 
that the coinage of gold and filver, 
in any country, is not fo much, if 
at all, to oblige perfons to receive it 
at a certain value, as to afcertain 
them that it isof the value ftampt up- 
oa it. Without this, ignorant per- 
fons would be continually at a lofs 
to know the finenefs And the weight 


N@TE. 

* Perhaps it may be proper to in- 
form fome readers, what this ex- 
preflion refers to. It refers to the 
agio of the bank of Holland. A 
bill of that bank generally goes for 
a little more in payment, with any 
dealer, than the fum it {pecifies; and 
this advance of difference is called 
the agio of the bank, and rifes or 
falls like the rate of exchange. This, 
probably, arifes from its perfect fecu- 
rity, and the very great advantage 
in point of eae and expedition, in 
transferring, reckoning, and con- 
cealing of paper above gold and 
filver. It gives occafion to the vul. 
gar faying, in that country—that 
money goes into the bank, but never 
comes out. 


of pieces offered to them. This will 
appear, from the two following re- 
marks. 1. If, by any accident in 
the coinage, or fraud in the officers 
of the mint, fome of the pieces had 
not the full quantity, or were not of 
fufficient finenefs, though the ftamp 
were ever fo genuine, if I could dif- 
cover the defect, I fhould be juftified 
in refufing them. 2. There is fome- 
times, a fla&tuation in the compa- 
rative value of gold and filver, and 
in thefe cafes, though, no doubr, a 
debtor, till the error that has crept 
in, be rectified by authority, hasa 
right to pay in any lawful money ; 
yet, if I were felling goods, and 
gold had faiien in its value, I might 
fafely fay to the cuftomer, in what 
coin are you to pay me? I will give 
you a yard of this filk, for twenty- 
one fterling filver thillings; but if 
you give me a guinea, I muft have 
ano:her fhilling, before I will part 
with it. The whole of this ferves 
to fhew, that nothing fhort of real 
money, which is of ftandard value, 
ought to be enforced by law, ina 
weil-regulated fuciety. 

4. The principles above laid down, 
will enable us to perceive clearly, 
what is the nature of paper circu- 
lating as a medium of commerce; 
what is its real and proper ufe; and 
what are its dangers and defeéts. As 
to its nature, it is a fign, but nota 
ftandard. It is properly, an obli- 
gation; or, to ufe a modern com- 
mercial phrafe, it is a promiffory 
note. It is not money, as has been 
fhewn above; but it is a promife, of 
fome perfon, ot body of men, to 
pay money, either on demand, or at 
a particular time, or fome general 
undefined fature time. Obligations, 
of this nature, are of more forts thaa 
one. Sometimes they are given, bypar- 
ticular perfons, or trading companies, 
who are confidered as perfons; and, 
frequently, in America, they have 
been given by the legiflature of the 
fate. In the general definition, 1 
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have included all kinds of negocia- 
ble paper; but it will not be neceflary 
to infill on more then two of them, 
viz. the notes of banking companies, 
and fate emifhons. bills of exchange 
are not fuppofed to pals through ma- 
ny hands, but to proceed, as ipeedily 
as may be, tothe place of thea pay- 
ment. Goveroment-fecurities are 
only bought and fold, like other pro- 
perty; and fo, any bonds, or other 
private obligations, may be traysfer- 
red as often as people are willing to 
receive them; but the notes of bank- 
ing-companies, and the flare-emiffions 
of this country, are intended to be, 
properly (peaking, acirculati.g me- 
dium. They are of various regular 
denominations, and intended to an- 
{wer all the purpofes of money, in 
the fmaller tranfaétions of fociety, as 
well as the larger, and even to go to 
market for purchafing the neceflaries 
of life. 

As to value, fuch obligations mot 
plainly depend upon the credit cf the 
fubferiber or obligor, and the opini- 
on or expectation of the receiver. 
Thefe are mutually neceflary to their 
ufe in commerce. Let the refources 
or wealth of the fubfcriber be what 
they may, it is the public opinion 
that muft ultimately give them cur- 
rency. ‘This opinion, however, may 
be, in fome inflances, better, and, in 
fome, worfe founded. ‘Ihat paper 
which may with moft certainty and 
expedition be converted into gol 
and filver, feems evidently to have the 
advantage on this account. ‘I here- 
fore the notes of banking-companies, 
while they maintain their credit, and 
continue to pay on demand, appear 
to be the beft calculated for general 
vfe. They feem alfo to have ano- 
ther advantage, that private perions 
and companies are upon a footing 
with the holder of the bills. He can 
arreft them ; whereas he cannot call 
the legiflature to account, but mutt 
wholly depend upon their hde- 
lity as well as sefources. Yet ut 
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mut be owned, there have not been 
wanting initances formerly in this 
country, 19 which Peper emifhons by 
the ftates, have obtained fell coné- 
dence, and met with no impediment 
in circelavon. 

Let us now confider, what is the 
Proper vie of the paper-cerrency, or 
whether it be of any real ute at all. 
Many perions in Europe have de- 
clased againt it altogether, as perni- 
crows. J will endeavour to Rate this 
matter, with all the clearneds | am ca- 
pable of, and to give the reafons foe 
what I thall advance. We have fen, 
above, that nothing can be more ab- 
furd than to fay we now want a circa. 
lating medium, and that paper is 
necetiary for that perpofe. A circu- 
lating medium we have already, not 
in tov {mal!, but in too great a quan. 
tity; fo that any perfon who under. 
ands the tubjett, may perceive that 
gold and filver, efpecially the laft, is 
lofing at leaft oxe ot the qualities ne- 
cefiary for that parpote, and becom. 
ing too bulky and heavy for eafy and 
convenient traniportation, Brafs, as 
has been thewn above, was once as 
jutt and proper a medium of com. 
merce, as gold @d filver are now. It 
has all the qualities neceflary for that 
purpote fill, except rarity; fo that, 
if it were not too plentifel and wo 
cheap, it would be money to thts day. 
It ts probable that this circemftance 
of the abundance and weight of the 
precious metals, 1s what gives to ma- 
ny, fuch an inclination for paper- 
money. ‘This will appear ftrange to 
fome, vet, | beliewe, it ts, at bottom, 
jalt. The cry with many, t%, we 
muit paper for a circulating 
mediam, as there is fuch a feareity 
of gold and filwer. Is this jul? No. 
They miltame thew own poverty or 
the nation’s powerty, for a tcarcaty 
of gold and fiver ; whereas, in faa, 
gold and filver, afed asa circulating 
medium, are fo cheap, and the quan- 
tity of a moderate fum ww fech an en- 
cumbrance, that we 
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which can be much more eafily car- 
ried, and much more effectually con- 
cealed. Sothat, contrary to the vul- 
gar idea, we are obliged to have re- 
courfe to paper, in feveral cafes, not 
for want of gold and filver, but their 
too great abundance. 

This will appear to be a very un- 
couth idea to many perfons. What, 
they will fay, too great abundance ct 
gold and fiver! when I go about 
from day to day, and cannot colle& 
what is due to me; when my credi- 
tors are calling upon me, and I can- 
not fatisfy them. There is a fcarci- 
ty of money every where. What 
fhall be faid to fatisfy thefe perfons ? 
I muft tell them plainly, it is their 
poverty, or the nation’s poverty, and 
not a want of gold and filver; and 
if there were an hundred times as 
much gold and filver in circulation 
as there is, their poverty and diffical- 
ties would be jult the fame. If thefe 
perfons read the fcriptures, they may 
there learn, that in Solomon’s time 
the filver was as plentiful as ftones in 
Jerufalem ; probably, they will think, 
that all the people in Jerufalem, at 
that time, muft have lived like prin- 
ces, but they muft be told, that it 
was added, as aneceflary confequence, 
that it was nothing accounted of, in 
the days of Solomon. 

If paper, then, is not needed, as 
a circulating medium, what benefit 
arifes from it? I anfwer, the ufes 
of paper, fubitituted for money, may 
be fummed up, under the two fol- 
lowing heads. 1. It is ufeful for fa- 
cilitating commerce. 2. It is ufe- 
ful for anticipating property, or ex- 
tenaing credit. Firit, it is ufeful 
for facilitating commerce. Nothing 
can be more advantageous, for that 
purpofe, than bills of exchange, 
which, without the actual tranfport- 
ation of money or goods, can transfer 
propertv, even to the moft diftant 
places, with the moft perfect faciiitv. 
There have been many perfons, who 
have doubted, whether any other fort 


of paper-currency is not, upon the 
whole, hurtful; but the benefit of 
this is beyond all queftion. We 
fhall afterwards compare the advan- 
tages and difadvantages of paper- 
money ; but, at prefent, let us leave 
out the confideration of the evil that 
it does, and it is manifeft, that there 
is fo great a facility and fafety in the 
tranfportation of paper, above that 
of gold and filver, that it muft great- 
ly expedite all mercantile tranfaéti- 
ons, internal and external. Sup- 
pofe one hundred thoufand pounds 
were to be tranfported, but three 
hundred miles—if it were to be car- 
ried in filver, what an immenfe load 
would it be? But, befides the weight, 
as it could not be concealed, there 
would be a very great rifk of invit- 
ing robbers to thare in it. Let it be 
carefully obferved, that this good 
effect of paper, is not-from the ad- 
ditional quantity, thrown into cir- 
culation; but from its ‘poffeffing 
fome advantages fuperior to gold and 
filver, provided, that the credit of it 
be fupported. Nor muft it be for- 
gotten, that it is in great and exten- 
five negociations only, that this ad- 
vantage is pofiefled by paper; for, 
in fmaller bargains, and that inter- 
courfe between man and man, that is 
carried on every hour, it poffeffes 
no advartage at all ; on the contrary, 
it is liable to wear and wafte, and 
therefore the fmaller coins are, in all 
refpects, to be preferred. 

z. Another ufe of paper, in com- 
merce, is, to extend credit. Though 
in very large tranfaétions, the ad- 
vantage of paper may be great, as it 
facilitates commerce; yet, when we 
confider paper, as generally circu- 
lating and doing the office of gold 
and filver, it is by the extenfion of 
credit only, or chiefly, that it can 
be of any advantage. It is unnecef- 
fary for me, and, perhaps, not ia 
my power, to mention all the ways 
in which credit may be encreafed or 
facilitated, by paper. Some will, 




























probably, be mentioned afterwards ; 
at prefent, my bufinefs is to fhew, 
that giving credit is one of the ad- 
vantages, and, indeed, in my opi- 
nion, it is the principal advantage, 
to be derived from paper-circula- 
tion, of any kind. There are 
many peopie, whofe induftry is damp- 
ed or limited, by want of ftock or 
credit, who, if they were properly 
aflifted, in thefe refpe&s might do fig- 
nal fervice to themfelves, and the com- 
munity of which they are members. 
It has been generally faid, and I be- 
lieve with truth, that the inftitution 
of the banks in Scotland, has im- 
































proved that country, in the courfe of 
, little more than half a century, to 
eC a degree that is hardly credible. It 
° is alfo probable, that the manufac- 
ec tures and commerce of England, 
d have been greatly promoted by the 
1. eafv and regular methods of obtain- 
r- ing credit from the public and pri- 
1g vate banks. I am fenfible, that fome 
nd very intelligent perfons, in Britain, 
‘it have condemned the paper circula- 
yr tion, even there, and affirmed, that 
n- it does more harm than good. It is 
d- not neceflary, for me, to enter into 
or, the arguments on either fide of that 
er- gueftion. All that I am concerned 
t is to prove, is, that ifit does good up- 
les on the whole, or whatever good it 
ry» does in any degree, arifes from the 
and credit which it is the occafion of ex- 
all tending: and this, I think, can 
hardly be denied.* 
wrt NOTE. 
yugh m 
» o That I may ftate the matter 
as it with fairnefs and fullnefs, I will juft 
n we obferve, that the enemies of paper 
sate fay, the improvement was only coeval 
gold with the banks, but not caufed by 
on of them, in whole, nor in any great de- 
- can gree. The banks happened to be 
cate nearly coeval with the revolution, 


and the union of England and Scot- 

land ; both which important events 

are f{uppofed to have been caufes of 

improvement to Scotland. However, 
Vol. II. No. I. 
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Let us next confider the evil that 
is done by paper. This is what I 
would particularly requeit the read- 
er to attend to, as it was what this dif- 
courfe was chiefly intended to evince, 
and what the public feems but littie 
aware of. The evil 1s this: all 
paper, introduced into circulation, 
and obtaining credit, as gold and 
filver, adds to the quantity of the 
medium, and thereby, as has been 
fhewn above, increafes the price of 
induftry, and its fruits.¢ This con- 
fequence is unavoidable, and follows 
as certainly from good paper, as bad, 
or rather more certainly, fortheme- 
dium is increafed oaly by that which 
obtainscredit. Atthe fame time, this 
confequence is local, becaufe the pa- 
per does nct pafs among other nati- 
ons, and therefore, it works againtt 
the intereft of the people who ufe it, 
and neceffarily draws off their:gold 
NOTES. 
the experience of the laft thirty or 
forty years appears to be con- 
fiderably in favour of banks, and 
dealers in money and bills, which L 
confider as effentially the fame. 
¢ This will, perhaps, be mifappre- 
hended, by fome readers. They will 
fay, a high price for our induftry ! 
This is juit what we want, and what 
all defire. But the price, I mean 
here, is not the price which you get 
for your indaftry, bat that whic 
you pay for it. A high price, by 
a great demand from foreign nations, 
is your profit ; but the colt which 
you pay for fervants, tools, rent of 
land, &c. leffens that profit, and it 
is that which is increafed, by increaf- 
ing the circulating medium, and not 
the other. Make us much money as 
you pleafe, this will not make foreign 
nations call for any more of your 
grain, fith, lumber, tobacco, rice, 
&e. but it will juft as certainly make 
them coft you more, before you can 
bring them to the market, as adding 
- to three will make five, 
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and filver, which muft be made ufe 
of in all foreign payments. Men 
may think what they pleafe, but 
there is no contending with the na- 
ture of things. Experience has eve- 
ry where juitified the remark, that, 
wherevet paper is introduced, in 
large quantities, the gold and filver 
vanifhes univerfally. The joint 
fum of gold, filver, and paper, cur- 
rent, will exa&ly reprefeat your 
whole commodities, and the prices 
will be accordingly. It is, there- 
fore, as if you were to fill a veffel 
brim-full, making half the quan- 
tity water, and the other oil, the 
laft, being fpecifically lightett, will be 
at the top, and if you add more wa- 
ter, the oi) only will run over, and 
continue running, till there is none 
left. How abfurd and contemptible 
then, is the reafoning, which we 
have, of Jate, feen frequently in 
print, viz. the gold and fiiver are go- 
ing away from us, therefore, we 
mutt have paper,to Jupply their place. 
Ifthe gold and filver are indeed going 
away trom us, that is to fay, if the 
balance of trade is much againit us, 
the paper-medium has a direct ten- 
dency to increafe the evil, and fend 
them away by a quicker pace. 

I have faid, that this confequence 
follows from ali paper, as fuch, good 
and bad, fo far as it enters into cir- 
culation ; bat every one muft per- 
ceive, that there is a peculiar, and 
indeed a different evil to be feared 
from paper of a doubtful kind, and 
efpecially from that, which, being 
doubtfal,is obliged to be fapported by 
coercive laws. This mutt raife general 
fulpicion, and, confequently, vring 
on a ilagnation of commerce, from 
univerfal and mutual diftrutt. For 
the fame reafon, it mut annihilate 
credit, and make every cautious per- 
fon lock up his real money, that is 
gold and filver, as he cannot tell but 
he may be cheated in the repayment. 
This evil is very extenfive, indeed, 
for it makes people fufpicious, not 
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only of what is, but what may be. 
T hough the injury fhould be but par- 
tial, or inconfiderable, at prefent, it 
may become wholly ruinous by fome 
unknown future jaw. 

Hence it may be feen, that the 
refolution of the quettion, whether 
it is proper to have paper-money, at 
all, or not, depends entirely upon 
another, viz. whether the evil that 
is done, by augmenting the circulat- 
ing medium, 1s, or is not, overba- 
lanced, by the facility given to com- 
merce,and the credit given to particu- 
lar perfons, by which their iuduitry 
and exertions are added to the com- 
mon flock. As it is upon this, that 
the queftion depends, we fhall find, 
that as the circumitances of a 
nation may be different, it may be 
for or againitits intereft, to ule a 
paper medium. If any nation were 
in fuch circumitances, as that credit 
were either not neceflary, or eafily 
obtained ; if the country were fully 
fettled, and the inhabitants fully 
employed in agriculture, manufac- 
tures and internal commerce, with 
little foreign trade, any addition to 
the true money,would be unneceffary 
Or pernicious. ‘This is probably, the 
ftate of China, at prefent, perhaps, in 
fome degree, alfo, of Traine. On 
the contrary, if a nation had an-ex- 
tenfive and complicated commerce, 
and much land to fettle and improve, 
the facilitating of commerce, and ex- 
tending of credit, might be highly 
beneficial. I do not pretend to fo 
exact a knowledge of the ftate of this 
country,or the different parts of it, as 
to judge with abfolute certainty, of 
What is neceffary or would be ufeful to 
it, but am inclined to think, that there 
muft be fomething, in the ftate of 
things,in America,thatmakesiteither 
more neceflary or more expedient, to 
have paper here, than in the European 
ftates. We are afluied, that, in for- 
mer times, many of the-tates, then 
colonies, thought it a privilege, to 
be allowed to trike paper-money ; 
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and we are told by people of good 
underftanding, that it contributed 
to their growth and improvement. If 
this was the cafe, I am confident, it 
was chiefly becaufe it was emitted in 
the way of a loan-office, and, by 
giving credit to hufbandmen, ac- 
celerated the fettlement and improve- 
ment of the foil. This quettion I donot 
take upon me to decide,and therefore 
in what follows, defire | may be con- 
fidered as {peaking only hypotheti- 
cally, the rather, that, at prefent, 
the inclination after paper of fome 
kind or another, feems to be fo ftrong 
that it would be in vain to withftand 
it. 

If, therefore, paper is to be em- 
ployed in circulation, we may fee, 
from what has been faid above, what 
are the principies on which it ought 
to be conduéted, the ends that ought 
to be aimed at, and the evils that 
ought to be avoided. The ends to be 
aimed at, are the facilitating of com- 
mercial tranfagtions, and extending 
of credit to thofe who are likely to 
make a proper ufeof it. The plan 
fhould be fo conceived, as that the 
increafe of the circulating medium 
fhould be as little as poflible, con- 
fiftently with thefe ends. It fhould 
be perfe@ly fecure, fo as to create an 
abfolute confidence. And as it is of 
the nature of an obligation, no force 
whatever fhould be ufed, but the 
reception of it left entirely to the 
inclination and intereft of the re- 
ceiver. It may be fafely affirmed, that 
any deviation from thefe principles, 
which are deduced from the theory 
above laid down, will be an effential 
defect in the fyftem. If we enquire 
what fort of paper will bett anfwer 
this defcription, we find that there 
is no other fort ufed in Europe than 
that of banking companies. The 
government, itamping paper, to pals 
current for coin, 1s unknown there. 
Notwithfanding the immenfe fums, 
which have been borrowed by the 
Englifi government, they always 


prefer paying intereft for them, to 
iffuing paper without value, for mo- 
ney. The only thing refembling it 
in the Englifh hiftory, is James the 
fecond, coining bafe metal, and af- 
fixing a price to it by proclamation ; 
a project contemptible in the con- 
trivance, and abortive in the 
execution. ‘This feems to be a 
confiderable prefumption, that the 
meafure is, upon the whole, not eli- 
gible.* 

The paper of banking companies 
has many advantages. It is confi- 
dered as perfeétly fafe, becaufe it 
can be exchanged for gold and filver 
at any time upon demand. Having 
this fecurity, at bottom, it is perfect- 
ly convenicat for tranfportation, 


which, indeed, is common to it with 


all paper. In addition to this, itis 
confidered as the principal befinefs 
of al] banks to give credit, which, 
though dire&ly only in favour of 
commercial, is ultimately ufeful to 
many different claffes of men. I may 
upon this obferve, that itis the duty 
of banking-companies, fo to con- 
du@t their operations, as to extend 
their regular credit, as far as is fafe 
for themfelves. If, initead of this, 
as has heen fuppefed, at leaft to have 
been done by fome banks in Britain, 
they circulate their notes by agents, 
making purchafes in different and 
diflant places, that the fum iffued may 


NOTE-s 


*It feems to me, that thofe who 
crv out for emitting paper-money, 
by the legiflatures, fhould take fome 
pains to ftate clearly, the difference 
between this and the European coun- 
tries, and point out the reafons why 
it would be ferviceable here, and 
hurtful there; or elfe infit, thatit 
would be a wife meafure,every where, 
and recommend the ule of it to the 
ftates of England, France, Holland, 
&c. who will be much indebted to 
them for the difcovery. 
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very far exceed the fum neceflary to 
be kept for probable demands ; they 
are, in that cafe, not ferving the 
public ac all, but ufing the money 
of other people, to their own profit. 
It is alfo to be obferved, that the de- 
nomination of their notes fhould 
never be very fmall; it fhould, indeed, 

e as high as is confiftent with fuch a 
general ufe as will bring in a {fuf- 
ficient profit. Very fmall denomi- 
nations of paper, dothe greateft in- 
jury, by entering into univerfal cir- 
culation, and chiefly affecting the 
induftrious part of the community. 
It was a very great complaint again 
fome banks in Scotland, that they 
brought down the denominations of 
their notes as far as ten fhillings, and 
fome cf them, even five fhillings. 
If this was an evil, what fhall we 
fay of paper, as has been feen in 
this country, as low as one fhilling, 
fixpence, or even threepence value? 
It isa rule, that wil! hardly admit of 
any excepiion, that the higher the 
denominations of paper-bills, the 
greater the benefit, and the lefs the 
evil; and, on the contrary,the imaller 
the denominations, the greater the 
evil, and che lefs the benefit. High 
fums, in paper obligations, may, 
perhaps, change hands once a week, 
bac a fhilling or fixpenoy ticket may 
be in fifty hands in one day. 

TI mu mention here,what has been 
often objected againft bauks in Ame- 
rica, which, if juft, would, from the 
reafoning in the preceding part of 
this difecurfe, tend to their condem- 
nation. It is, that they have deftroy- 
ed credit infead of extending it, and 
have introduced or given cccafion to 
exceffive ufury. Lam not fyficient- 
ly informed to ic how. far this is 
really the caf bat csune help ob- 
forvi ating th mettertheo- 
retically, ve all. along dene, 
and cor! nature of the 
thing, th nut anpesi to be a 
neceflary CoLiegu One would 
rather think that wie aegular credit, 
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which is or ought to be given by 
banks, fhould prevent ufury, by fup- 
plying all thofe who deferve to be 
trufted. Agreeably to this, it was 
found in faét, that the inftitution of 
banks jin Scotland lowered the inte- 
reft of money, which indeed feems 
to be the natural effect of every fuch 
inftitution, from the increafed circu- 
lation. But if any inftances, more 
than before, have happened of this 
kind, it may be by perfons in ex- 
treme neceflity applying to others 
who have credit with the bank, and 
who have fo little confcientious fcru- 
ple as to take advantage of their 
neighbour’s poverty. If this is the 
cafe, it is only a particular abufe, or 
occafional bad confequence of a 
thing otherwife good and uleful. Ie 
is not a juft objection againft any 
thing, that it may be or-has been in 
fome inftances abufed. -Befides, as 
it is the duty of every banking-com- 
pany to guard againit this evil as 
much as poflible, even by perfonal 
refentment, againft thofe who make 
this ufe of their confidence, fo it is 
an evil not out of the reach of legal 
punifhmentor general infamy. Wife 
and well executed laws againft ufury, 
would at leaft fo far reftrain it, as to 
make it an evil of little confequence. 

But in examining the nature and 
operations of different kinds of paper, 
I mutt confider an objection of much 
greater importance, upon the princi- 
ples of this difcourfe, againit the pa- 
per of banks, or at leatt,a defect in their 
fyftem, that feems to call for other 
meafures inaddition to it. This is, 
that banking-companies give credit 
only fo as to be ferviceable to mer- 
chants, and thofe immediately con- 
nected with them, but do notextend 
it to hufbandmen, or thofe who im- 
prove the foil, by taking mortgages 
for a conGderable time : yet, accor- 
ding to the theory above laid down, 
this is not only one of the advanta- 
ges, but perhaps the chief advantage 
to be derived trom a paper circulati- 
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on of any kind. Now, I admit, 
that the fettlement and cultivation 
of the foil are che radical fource of the 
profperity of this country. It is, in- 
deed, the fource of the profperity of 
every country, but comparatively 
more fo that of this country than of 
moft others. J alfo admit, that cre- 
dit, properly extended to induftrious 
perfons in this way, would be ex- 
ceedingly beneficial. For this rea- 
fon, and for this alone, dr. Frank- 
lin and others perhaps judged right 
when they faid, the country received 
great benefit from the loan-office pa- 
per of former times. I am alfo fen- 
fible, that it is not practicable nor 
proper for banking companies to 
give credit upon mortgages on dif- 
tant lands. Being bound to prompt 
payment, they muit expect the 
fame; therefore they are not to be 
blamed for refufing it in this form.* 
For all thefe reafons, I do not take 
upon me wholly to condemn a mea- 
fure in America, which would be 
unneceflary or improper in Europe. 
We hear from every quarter, that is 
to fay, from almoit every ftate, a 
loud cry for paper money. Now, 
when there is a great and univerfal 
complaint, it is feldom without fome 
foundation ; and though I have ta- 
ken much pains in the preceding dif- 
courfe to fhew, that they milftake 
their own wants, that they do not 
want a circulating medium, but ufe 
that phrafe without underftanding its 
meaning ; yet they certainly do want 
fomething. They particularly want 
credit ; and they look back with de- 
fire to the former times when they 


NOTE. 


* I muft here obferve, that the 
banks of Scotland never gave credit 
upon mortgages, but perfonal fecuri- 
ty only, and yet they were univer- 
fully fappofed to put it in the power 
of landed men to improve their ef- 
tates; fo that the money tranfactions 
muft have been, though not directly, 
yet remotely, in their favour. 
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had paper-money, which, by its 
name itfelf, pointed out its nature 
and ufe, the notes being then called 
bilis of credit. I will therefore pro 
ceed, keeping a fteady eye upoa 
the principles above laid dowa, 
to flate in what manner a loan- 
office may be eltablithed * within 
moderate bounds, that fhall reicer 
a fervice probably greater than the 
evils neceffarily confequent upon it. 
I would, therefore, propoie, that 
any ftate, that thinks it neceflary, 
fhould emit a fum, of, fuppoie one 
hundred thoufand pounds, and that 
the following rules fhould be laid 
down in the law, and invariably ad- 
hered to. 1. That not a hhilling of 
that money fhould iffue from the loan- 
othce trealury, but upon morigage 
of land, to the amount of double 
the fum in value. 2. That it 
fhould not be a legal tender for 
any debts contracted or to be con- 
tracted, but receivable in all taxes 
within the ttate, and payable for the 
wages of council and aflembly, and 
the fees and perquifites of all pub- 
lic othcers, after it has been fo receiv- 
ed. 3. ‘That, at the end of twelve 
calender months, a ium, precifely 
equal to the intereit that bad accrued 
or become due in that time, fhould 
be coniumed by fire, and public in- 
timation given of its being done. 
NOTE. 


* I am not ignorant that there has 
been in one of our ilates, I mean 
Pennfylvania, aviolent controverfy 
for and againit the bank, between 
the political factions which divide 
that ftate. On this account, lam 
forry I was obliged to mention banks 
at all; but it was impoflible for me 
to do juttice tothe fubject, without 
confidering their general nature and 
effects ; and I will not fo much as 
name any of the arguments on either 
fide of this queition, but what is 
neceflarily connected with money in 
general asa currency, and its cfiects 
upon the national interelt. 
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The fame thould be done every fub- 
fequent year. 4. That, at no time, 
any part of this money fhould be made 
ufe of in the payment of the public 
debts, but that which had been firft 
levied in taxes. It would not be 
proper, even to borrow from the 
ftock, for this purpofe, by antici- 
pation. * 

If thefe ruleswere obferved, cre- 
dit would be given to fome perfons 
who needed and deferved it, to the 
amount of the whole fum. The 
bills current, wou!d be dimirithed in 
Quantity every year, fo as not to load 
the circulation, which would havea 
fenfible effet upoa the public opini- 
on, and indeed, from the nature 
of the thing, would increafe their 
value, or rather confirm it, from 
year to year.t¢ At the end of four- 

NOTES. 

* The paying of the public cre- 
ditors, is one of the moit common 
and popular arguments for paper- 
emiilions, but, to pay them with mo- 
ney not louned, is not paying, but 
continuing the debt upon the iiaie, 
and only making it change hands. 
All tuch biils, jo paid, muil be ac- 
counted forby the public. I: is bet- 
ter, therefore, that, by theloans, men 
may be enabled eatily to pay their 
taxes; and then let the public cre- 
ditors be paid by money demanded 
equally from the whole for that pur- 
pofe. 

t 1 cannot help obferving here, 
that the titles of moft of the acts, for 
emitting money, do, unawares, con- 
fels the jultice of all that has been 
faid above ; they run thus, ‘* Anat 
for emitting thoufand pounds 
in bills of credit, and direéting the 
manner of finking thefame.’”’ Does 
not this thew, what fort of a circu- 
Jating mediom they are? Does it not 
admit, that they will do evil if they 

circulate ? 





continve to When you 
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teen or fifteen years, they would be 
wholly taken outof circulation, and 
that, not by any tax laid on for the 
purpofe, bat by the hire or ufe of the 
monev itfelf, and afver all, the prin- 
cipal fum would be ftil! due to the 
ftate, in good money, which might 
bear intereft for ever. It would be an 
important addition to this fcheme, if 
no bills lefs than two dollars, or per- 
haps three, or five, fhould be emitted, 
as this would ftill keep filver at leaft, 
in circulation. On the above prin- 
ciples, all the good that can be pro- 
duced by paper, would be effected, 
viz. facilitating commerce, and giv- 
ing credit; and as little of the evil 
as poflible, becaufe the quantity would 
be fixed and moderate at firft, and 
continually decreefing, fo as, at laf, 
to vanith altogether ; and then ano- 
ther emifion of the fame kind might 
be made, if the utility of the firk 
fhould recommend it. 

Perhaps it will be faid, that this 
money, not being a legal tender, 
would not anfwer the purpofe of bor- 
rowers, by paying their debts, nor 
get at all into circulation. Tothis 
l anfwer, that it would not anfwer 
the purpofe of thofe who want to 
pay their debts with half nothing, 
and cheat their creditors; nordol 
with to fee any thing attempted that 
would produce that effect. But I af- 
firm, that it would get better into 
circulation than by a tender-law, 
which creates general and jut fufpici- 
on. ‘lender- laws, as has been already 
proved, may be made ufe of by de- 
ceittul perfons to do particular a&s 
of injuttice, but are not fufficient to 
procure general circulation, nor to 
excite and reward indufiry. without 
the opinion and approbation of the 
public. Such money, as I have de- 
feribed, would excite no alarm ; 
might eafily be tried. It thould in 
my Opinion, certainly be tried, for 
all would know, that it would pay 
every tax to government, and cren 
borrowers of large fums might make 
















trial of. it, without any rik at al!, be- 
caufe, if it woulu not aniwer their 
end, they might, after a few month:, 
repay it, and take up their mortgage. 
But I cannot help thinking, that the 
principles of it are fo juit, and the 
plan fo certain, that all anderfland 
ing perioas would perceive 
prove it. 
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muft nere take the occafion and 
liberty of faying, that it were 
greatly to be withed that thofe who 
have in their hands the adminitlrati 
on of affairs, in the feveral Rates of 
Anierica, would take no meatures 
this, or any other flubjcét 
founded upon juitice 
{ported by reafon, and war 
he fate by the experience of fo 


hap re 
wWwiat are 


ages, and of other countries lhe 
Operation of political caufes is as en; 
form and certain as that of netural 


cauies. Andany meaiure,w 
felt has a bad 


efeealsm 


cB in it- 
tendency, though its 
y now be inilant!y difcern ble 
d their progrefs may be bat flow 
vet it will be iatallible; and perhaps 
the danger will then oaly appear when 
aremedy is impofhble. ‘This is the 
cale, ia fome degree, with all poli. 
tical meafures, wifhout exception 
yet I am miftaken if it is not emi 
pently fo, with refpect to commercial 
dealings. Commerce is excited, di- 
rected, and carried on by interei. 
But not miflake this ; it is not 
carried on by general univerial inte- 
reft, nor even by well-informed na- 
tional intereft, but by immediate, 
apparent, and fenfible perfonal inte- 
refit I mutt alfo obierve, that 
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*. All men are not philolophers 
tthey are generally good judges 
of their own profit in what is imme. 


Ciately before them, and will uni- 
tormiy adhere to it. I 
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fill in force in fome nations, fup- 
pofed to be wife, yetarein themfelves 
ridiculous. If you import more than 
you export, you muft pay the balance, 
or give up the trade. 

4. The quantity of gold and filver 
at any time in a nation, is no evi- 
dence of national wealth, unlefs you 
take into confideration the way in 
which it came there, and the proba- 
bility of its continuing. 

5. No paper of any kind is, pro- 
perly f{peaking, money. It ought 
never to be made a legal tender. It 
ought not to be forced upon any bo- 
dy, becaufe it cannot be forced upon 
every body. 

6. Gold and filver, fairly acquir- 
ed, and likely to continue, are real 
national, as well as perfonal wealth. 
If twice as much paper circulates 
with them, though in full credit, 
particular perfons may be rich by 
poffeffing it, but the nation in gene- 
ral is not. 

7. The cry of the fearcity of mo- 
ney, is generally putting the effect 
for the caufe. No bufinels can be 
done, fay fome, becaufe money is 
fearce. It may be faid with more 
troth, money is fcarce, becaufe lit- 
tle bufinefs is done. Yet their in- 
fluence. like that of many other 
caufes, and effects, is reciprocal. 

8. The quantity of current money, 
of whatever kind, wi!! have an e#fe& 
in raifing the price of induftry, and 
bringing goods dearer to market, 
therefore the increafe of the currency 
in any nation, by paper, which will 
not pafs among other nations, makes 
the firft coft of every thing they do 
greater, and of confequence, the pro- 
fit lets. 

It is, however, poflib'e, that pa- 
per obligations may fo far facilitate 
commerce, and extend credit, as, by 
the additional induttry, that they ex- 
cite, to overbalance the injury which 
they do in other refpeéts.. Yet even 
the good itfelf may be overdone. Too 
much money may he emitted even 


upon loan; bat to emit money any 
other way, than upon loan, 1s to do 
all evil, and no good. 

10. The exceflive quantity of pa- 
per emitted by the different ttates of 
America, wil! probably be a lofs to 
the whole. They cannot, however, 
take advantage of one another in that 
way. That ftate which emits moit, 
will lofe moft, and vice verfa. 

11. I can fee no way in which it 
can do good but one, which is, to 
deter other nations from trufting us, 
and thereby leffen our importations ; 
and I fincerely with, that in that way, 
it may prove in fome degree a remedy 
for its own evils. 

1z. Thofe who refufe doubtful pa- 
per, and thereby difgrace it, or pre- 
vent its Circulation, are not enemies 
but friends to their country. 

To draw toa conclufion, it is pro- 
bable that thofe who perceive, which 
it will be eafy to do, that the author 
of this tract is not a merchant 6r tra- 
der by profefiion, will be ready to 
fay, what has this gentleman to do 
with fuch a fubjeét ? Whv thould he 
write upon what he has no practical 
knowledge of, mogey and commerce? 
To thefe | anfwer, that I have writ- 
ten, notas a merchant, but as a {chol- 
ar. I profefs to derive my opinions 
from the beft civilians of this and the 
lait age, and from the hiitory of all 
ages, joined with a pretty confidera- 
ble experience and attention to the 
effects of political caufes, within the 
{phere of my own obfervation. It is 
not even too much to fay, that one 
of the mercantile profeflion, unlefs 
his views were very enlarged indeed, 
is not fo proper to handle a general 
fubject of this kind, as fome others. 
His attention is ufually confined to 
the bufinefs, and to the branch of 
that bufinefs, in which he is employ- 
ed. In that his difcernment will be 
clear; and he will find out, if poffi- 
ble, where he can buy cheapeft and 
fell deare%. Bat as to the theory of 
commerce, or the great objects of 




































































can have no advantage at all over a 
perfon given to ftudy and reflexion, 
who has fome acquaintacce with 
public life. With cheie remasks, by 
way of apology, and having no in- 
tereftin the matter bur what is com. 

mon to every ciizen, | freely com- 
mit the whole to the judgment of 
the impartial public. 
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Account of the iife and death of Ed. 
ward Drinker, whe ditd onthe 
of November, i732. Ina letter 
to a friend, faid te bave been writ- 


ten by Benjamin Raf, M.D. Se. 


17fe 


DWARD DRINKER was 
born on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1680, in a fmall cabin, near 
the preient corner of Walnut and Se 
cond-ftreets, in the city of Phila 
delphia. His parents came from a 
place called Bevetly, in Maflachy- 
fets-bay. The banks of the Dela- 
ware, on which the city of Philade! 
phia now Rands, were inhabited, at 
the ume of his birth, by Indians,and 
a few Swedes and Hollanders. He 
has often talked to his companions of 
picking whortle berries, and catch- 
ing rabbits, on {pots now the mof 
improved and populous of the city. 
He recollected the fecond time Wil- 
ham Penn came to Penafyivania,and 
vied to point to the place where the 
cabin Rood, in which he and his 
triends, that accompanied him, were 
accommodated, upon their arrival. 
At twelve years of age he went to 
ne where he ferved his appren- 
cethip to a cabinet-maker. In the 
year 1745 he returned to Philadel- 
hia, wah his family, where be lived 
~ ilthetimeef his death. He was 
four times married,and had eighteen 
children, all of whom were dy his 
brit wife. At one time of his life, he 
fat down, at his own tab'e, with four- 
tee) of his children. Not long before 
Vol. IL. No. I. I 
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national intereft or connexion, he 


tonguc. 


many 


When the recovered, 
recolle@ a fiagle word of the len. 


his death, he heardof the birth of « 
grandchild, to oncof his grandchi!. 
dren, the fithia faccethon tw humfelf. 

He retained all hie faculties nil 
the laf year of bis life. Even bis 
‘memory, to carly and f generally 
diminithed by age, was but hitle 
impaired. He not only remember. 
ed the incidents of his chic hood or 
youth*, but the events of latter 
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© Te is remarkable that the inci. 
dents of childhood and youth are fe! 
domremembered of calicd forth aa- 
ul old age. I have fome 
led, from this and other circumilon- 
ces, to fulpect, that nothioe i ever 
lof that ts lodged im the memor: 
however it mav be burred 
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years; and fo faithful was his me- 
mory to him, that his fon has in- 
formed me he never heard him tell 
theiame ftory twice, but to different 
perfons, and in different companies. 
His eye fight failed him, many years 
before his death, but his hearing 
was uniformly perfect and unimpair- 
ed. His appetite was good till with- 
in a few days before his death. He 
generally eat a hearty breakfaft of a 
pint of tea or coffee, as foon as he 
ot out of his bed, with bread and 
putter in proportion. He eat like- 
wife at eleven o’clock, and never 
failed to eat plentifully at dinner of 
the grofleft folid food. He drank 
tea inthe evening, but never eat any 
fupper ; he had loft all his teeth thir- 
ty years before his death, which was 
occafioned, his fon fays, by draw- 
ing exceflive hot fmoke of tobaccd 
jnto his mouth; but the wantof {uit- 
able maftication of his food, did not 
prevent its {peedy digeftion, nor im- 
= his health. Whether the gums, 
ardened by age, fupplied the place 
of his teeth in a certain degree, or 
. whether the juices of the mouth and 
ftomach became fo much more acrid 
_ by time, as to perform the office of 
diffolving the food more {peedily and 
more perfectly, Iknow not, but I 
have often obferved, that old peo- 
ple are molt difpofed to exceffive eat- 
ing, and that they fuffer feweft incon- 
veniencies from it. He was inqui- 
fitive after news in the laft years of 
hisilife. His education did not lead 
him to acreafe the ftock of his ideas 
any other way. But it is a fact well 
worth attending to, that old age, in- 
ftead of diminithing, always increa- 


fes the defire of knowledge. It muft 
NOTE. 


be derived from this retentive power 
in our memories, in the advance- 
ment of the mind towards perfection 
in knowledge (fo effential to its 
happinefs) in a future world. 


afford fome confolation to thofe who 
expectto be old, to difcover, thatthe 
infirmities to which the decays of 
nature expofe the human body, are 
rendered more tolerable by the en- 
joy ments that are to be derived from 
the appetite for fenfual and intellec- 
tual food. , 

He was remarkably fober and tem- 
perate. Neither hard labour, nor 
company, nor the ufual afflictions of 
human life, nor the waftes of nature, 
ever led him to an improper or ex- 
ceflive ufe of ftrong drink. For the 
laft twenty-five years of his life, he 
drank twice every day of toddy,made 
with two table fpoons full of fpirit, 
in half a pint of water. His fon, a 
man of fifty nine years ofage,told me 
that hehad never feen him intoxicat- 
ed. ‘The timeand manner in which 
he ufed {piritous liquors, I believe, 
contributed to lighten the weight of 
his vears, and probably to prolong 
his life. «* Give wine to him that is 
of a heavy heart, and ftrong drink 
to him that is ready to perith with 
age, as well as with ficknefs. Let 
him drink and forget his forrow, and 
remember his mifery no more.” 

He enjoyed an uncommon fhare of 
health, infomuch that in the courfe 
of hislong life, he ncver was confined 
more than three days to his bed. He 
often declared, that he had no idea 
of that moft diftreffing pain, called 
the head ach. His fleep was inter- 
rupted a little in the laft years of his 
life with a deflu&tion on his breaft, 
which produced what is commonly 
called the old man’s cough. 

The charatter of this aged citizen 
was not fummed up in his negative 
quality of temperance; he was a man 
of the moft amiable temper; old age 

had not curdled his blood ; he was 
uniformly chearful and kind to every 
body ;shis religious principles were as 
fleady, a8 his morals were pure. He 
attended public worfhipabout thirty 
years in the rev. dr. Sproat’s 


ehurch, and died in a full aflurance 
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of #happy immortality. The life 
of this man is marked with feveral 
circamftances which perhaps have 
feldom occurred in the life of anin- 
dividual; he faw and heard more of 
thofe.events which are meafured by 
time, than have ever been feen or 
heard by any man fince the age of 
the patriarehs; he faw the fame {pot 
of earth, which, at one period of his 
life, was covered with wood and buth- 
es, and the receptacle of beails and 
birds of prey, afterwards become the 
feat ofacity notonly the firftin wealth 
and arts in the new, bat rivalling in 
both, many of the firft cities in the 
old world. He faw regular ftreets, 
where he once purfued a hare; he 
faw charches rifing upon moraffes, 
where he had often heard the croak- 
ing of frogs; he faw wharfs and ware- 
houfes, where he had often feen Indi- 
an favages draw fith from the river 
for their daily fubfittence; and he 
faw fhips of everyfizeand ufe,in thofe 
ftreams, where hé had often feen no- 
thing but Indian canoes; he fawa 
ftately edifice, filled with legiflators, 
aftonifhing the world with their wif- 
dom and virtue, on the fame fpot, 
probably, where he had feen an Indi- 
an council fire; he faw the firit treaty 
ratified between the newly confede- 
rated powers of America and the 
ancient monarchy of France, with 
all the formalities of parchment and 
feals, on the fame fpot, probably, 
where he once faw William Penn 
ratify his firft and lait treaty with the 
Indians, without the formality of 
pen, ink, or paper; he faw all the 
intermediate ftages through which 
a people pafs, from the molt fimple 
to the higheft degree of civilization. 
He faw the beginning and end of the 
empire of Great-Britain in Penn- 
fylvania. He had been the fubject 
of feven fuccefive crowned heads, 
and afterwards became a willing ci- 
tizen of a republic; for he embraced 
the liberties and independence of 
America in his withered arms, and 


triumphed in the Jaf year of his 
life, in the falvation of his country. 
> a ==> <> 
Letter from dr. Franklin to a friend, 
containing an account of a remark- 
able whirlwind. 
Phiiadelphia, Aug. 25, 1755- 

Dear Sir, 

S you have my former papers 

on whirlwinds, &c. I now fend 
you an account of one which I had 
lately an opportunity of fecing and 
examining myfelf. 

Being in Maryland, riding with 
col. Taker, and fomé other gentle- 
men, to his country feat, where | and 
my fon were entertained by thgga- 
miable and worthy man wirh fie 
hofpitality and kindnefs, we {7 
the vale below tis, afmall whiriwiod 
beginning in the road, and thewing 
atfelf by the duft it raifed and con- 
tained. It appeared in the form of 
a fugar-loaf, {pinning on its point, 
moving up-the hill towards us, and 
enlarged asitcameforward. When 
it pafied by us, its fmaller part, near 
the ground, appeared no biyger than 
acommon barrel, but widening up- 
wards, it feemed, at 40 oro feet 
high, to be zoor 30 feet in diameter. 
The reft of the company ftood look- 
ing after it, but my euriofity being 
ftronger, I followed it, riding clofe 
by its fide, and obferved_ its licking 
up, in its progrefs, all the duft that 
was under its fmaller part. As itis 
acommon opinion that a fhot, fired 
through a water fpout, will break it, 
I tried to break this little whirl- 
wind, by ftriking my whip¥requent- 
ly through it, but without any effeR. 
Soon after, it guitted the road, and 
took into the woods, growing every 
moment larger and ftronger, raifing, 
inftead of duft,the old dry leaves with 
which the ground was thick!y cover- 
ed,and makinga noife with them and 
the branches of trees, bending fome 
tall trees round inacircle, fwiftly and 
very furprifingly, though the pro- 
greflive motion of the whirl was nog 
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fo {wift but that a manon foot might 
have kept pace with it, but the cir- 
cular motios was amazingly rapid. 
By the leaves it was now filled with, 
I could plainiy perceive that the 
current of air they were driven by, 
moved apwards im a {piral line; and 
when J faw the paffiag whirl continue 
entire, after leaving the tranks and 
bodies of large trees which it haden- 
veloped, 1 no longer wondered that 
my whip had no effect on it in its 
{maller ftate. i accompanied it about 
three quarters of a mile, till fome 
limts of dead trees, brolren off by the 
whirl, flying about, and falling near 
me, made me more appreheniive of 
danger; and then J ttopped, looking 
at the top of it as it went on, which 
was vifible, by means of the leaves 
contained in it, for a very great 
height above the trees. Many of 
the leaves, as they got loofe from the 
upper and wideft part, were fcattered 
in the wind; but fo great was their 
height in the air, that they appeared 
no bigger than flies. My fon, who 
was,by this time, come up with me, 
followed the whirlwind till it left the 
wouds, and crofled an old tobacco- 
field, where, finding neither duit nor 
leaves totakeup, it gradually became 
invifible below, as it went away over 
that field. The courfe of the gene- 
ral wind, then blowing, was along 
with us as we travelled, and the pro- 
greilive motion of the whirlwind was 
in a dire€tion nearly oppofite, tho’ it 
did not keep a ftraitline, nor was 
its proggeflive motion uniform, it 
making little failies on either hand as 
it went, proceeding fometimmes fatter, 
and fometimes flower, and feeming 
fometimes, for a tew feconds, almojt 
ftationary, then fiarting forwards, 
pretty faflagain. When we rejoined 
the company ,thev were admiring the 
valt heichtof the leaves,now brought 
by the common wind over our heads. 
"Thefe leaves accompanied us as we 
travellod, fome falling now and then 
Found about us, and fome not reach- 
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ing the ground till we had gone neat 
three miles from the place where we 
firft faw the whirlwind begin. Upon 
my afking col. Tatker if fuch whirl- 
winds were common in Maryland, 
he anfwered pleafantly, No, not at 
all common; bat we got this on pur- 
pofe to treat mr. Franklin. Anda 
very high treat it was, to, 

Dear fir, your affe@ionate friend, 
and humble fervant, B. F. 
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Letter from dr. Franklin to a friend, 
on the jubjed of the North-Eaft 
forms. 

Dear Sir, May 12, 1760. 

GREEABLE to your requett, 

I fend you my reafons for 
thinking that our north-eaft ftorms 
in NorthAmerica begin firft,in point 
of time, in the fouth-weft parts: 

That is to fay, the air in Georgia, the 

fartheft of our colonies to the fouth- 

weft, begins to move fouth-wefterly 
before the air of Carolina, which is 
the next colony north-eaftward ; the 
air of Caro!ina has the fame motion 
before the air of Virginia,which lies 
ftill mere north-eaward ; and foon 
north-eafterly through Pennfylva- 

nia, New-York, New-England, &c. 

quite to Newfoundland. 

Thefe north-eaft forms are gene- 
rally very violent, continue fome- 
times two or three days, and often 
do confiderable damage in the har- 
bours along the coaft. They are at- 
tended with thick clouds and rain. 

What firft gave me this idea, was 
the following circumftance. About 
twenty years ago, a few more or lefs, 
I cannot from my memory be cer- 
tain, we were to have an eclipfe of 
the moon at Philadelphia, on a Fri- 
day evening, about nine o’clock. I 
intended to obferve it, bat was pré- 
vented by a north-eaft ftorm, which 
came on about feven, with thick 
clouds as ufual, that quite obfcured 
the whole hemifptere. Yet when the 
poit brought us the Boftcn news pa- 
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"per, giving an ‘account of the effects 
of the fame ftorm in thofe parts, | 
found the beginning of the eclipfe had 
been well obferved there, though Bof- 
ton lies N. E. of Philadelphia about 
400 miles. This puzzled me, be- 
caufe the florm began with us fo foon 
as to prevent any obfervation, and be- 
ing a N.E. ftorm, I imagined it muft 
have begun rather fooner in places 
farther to the north-eaftward than it 
did at Philadelphia. I therefore mén- 
tioned it in a letter to my brother,who 
lived at Bolton; and he informed me 
the ftorm did not begin with them 
till near eleven o’clock, fo that they 
had a good obfervation of the eclipfe: 
and upon comparing all the other ac- 
counts [ received from the feveral co- 
lonies, of the time of the beginning 
of the fame ftorm, and fince that of 
other ftorms of the fame kind, | found 
the beginning to be always later the 
farther north-eaftward. I have not 
my notes with me here in England, 
and cannot, from memory, fay the 
proportion of time to diftance, but 
I think it is about an hour to every 
hundred miles. 

From thence I formed an idea of 
the caufe of thefe ftorms, which I 
would explain by a familiar inftance 
or ole. Babdile a long canal of wa- 
ter topped at the end by a gate. The 
water is quite at reft till the gate is 
open; then it begins to move out 
through the gate; the water next the 
gate is firft in motion, and moves 
towards the gate; the water next to 
that firft water moves next, and fo on 

éfucceffively, till the water at the head 
of the canal is in motion, which is 
lat of all. In this cafe all the water 
moves indeed towards the gate, but 
the fucceflive times of beginning mo- 
tion are the contrary way, viz. from 
the gate backwards to the head of the 
canal. Again, fupoofe the air in a 
chamber at reft, no current through 
the room till you mtke a fire in the 
chimney. Immediately the air in the 
chimney being rarefied by the fire, 
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rifes; the air next the chimney flows 
in to Supply its place, moving towards 
the chimney; and, in confequence, 
the reft of the air fucceflively, ‘quite 
back to the door. Thus to produce 
our north-eaft ftorms, I fuppofe fome 
great heat and rarefaction of the air 
in or about the guiph of Mexico; 
the air thence rifing, has its place 
fupplied by the next more nor- 
thern, cooler, and therefore denier 
and heavier, air; that, being in mo- 
tion, is followed by the next more 
northern air, &c. &c. in a fuccefflive 
current, to which current our coaft 
and inland ridge of mountains give 
the dire€tion of north-eaft, as they 
lie N. E. and S. W. 

This I offer only as an hypothefis 
to account for this particuiar faét ; 
and perhaps, on farther examination, 
a better and truer may be found. I 
do not fuppofe all ttorms generated 
in the fame manner. Our north- 
weft thunder gufts in America, I 
know are not; but of them I have 
written my opinion fully in a papee 
which you have feen. ' 


I am, &c. B. F. 


> =a] 
Defcription of a water-/pout. 


SPOUT is a {mall ragged 
piece, or part of a cloud, hang- 
ing down, about a yard feemingly, 
from the blackeft part thereof. Com- 
monly it hangs down floping from 
thence, or fometimes appearing with 
a fmall bending, or elbow, in the 
middle. I never faw any hang per- 
pendicularly down. It is fmall at the» 
lower end, feeming no bigger than 
one’s arm, but {till fuller towards the 
cloud from whence it proceeds. 
When the furface of the fea be- 
gins to work, you fhall fee the wa- 
ter, for about one hundred paces in 
circumference, foam and move gen- 
tly round, till the whirling motion 
increafes; and then it flies upwards 
in a pillar, about one hundred paces 
in compafs, at the bottom, but gras 
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dually leffening upwards, to the {mall- 
nefs of the fpout itfelf, through 
which the rifing fea-water feems to 
be conveyed into the clouds. This 
vifibly appears by the clouds increaf- 
ing in balk and blacknefs. Then 
you fha!l prefently fee the cloud drive 
along, though before it feemed to be 
without any motion—the fpout al- 
fo keeping the fame courfe with the 
cloud, and ftill fucking up the water 
as it goes along, and they make a 
wind as they go. Thus it continues 
for half an hour, more or lefs, until 
the fucking is fpent, and then break- 
ing off, all the water which was be- 
low the fpout, or pendulous piece of 
cloud, falls down again into the fea, 
making a great noife with its falling 
and clathing motion in the fea. 

It is very dangerous for a fhip to be 
under a fpout when it breaks; there- 
fore, we always.endeavour to fhun it, 
by keeping at adiftance, if poffibly 
wecan. But for want of wind, to 
Carry us awayy we are often in great 
fear and danger; for it is ufually 
calm, when fpouts are at work, ex- 
cepting only juft where they are. 
Therefore men at fea, when they fee 
a {pout coming, and know not how 
to avoid it, do fometimes fire fhot out 
of thei? great guns,into it, to give it 
air or vent, that fo it may break, but 
I did never hear that it proved to be 
of any benefit. 

And now we are on this fabje&, I 
think it not amifs to give you an ac- 
count of an accident that happened io 
afhip, once on the coaft of Guinea, 
fome time in or about the vear 1764. 
One capt. Records, of London, bound 
for the coalt of Guinea, ina thip of 
three hundred tons, and fixteen guns, 
called the Blefing, when he came 
into latitude feven or eight degrees 
north, faw fevera] f{pouts, one of 
which came direttly towards the thip, 
and he having no wind to get out of 
the fpout, made ready to receive it, 
by furling the fails. It came on ve- 
ry iwift, and broke a little before it 


reached the thip, making a great 
noife, and raifing the fea round it, 
as if a great houfe, or fome fuch thing 
had been caft into the fea. The fu- 
ry of the wind fill lafted, and took 
the fhip on the ftarboard-bow with 
fuch violence, that it fnapt off the 
bow-fprit and foremaft both at once, 
and blew the thip all along, ready to 
overfeg it; but the thip did prefenc- 
ly right again, and the wind whirl- 
ing round, took the fhip a fecond 
time, with the like fury as before, 
but On the contrary fide, and was 
again like to overfet her the other 
way: the mizen-maft felt the fury 
of this fecond blait, and was {nape 
off, as the fore-maft and bow- 

fprit bad been before. The main- 
maft and main-top-maft received no 
damage, for the fury of the wind, 
(which was prefently over) did not 
reachthem. Three men were in the 
fore-top, when the fore maft broke, 
and one on the bow-fprit, aid fe! 
with them into the fea, but al! of 
them were faved. I had this relation 
from mr. John Canby, who was thea 
quarter-maiter and fteward of her; 
one Abraham Wife was chief-mate, 
and Leonard Jeffries fecond-mate. 

We are ufually much afraid of 
them, yet this was the only damage 
that | ever heard done by thems They 
feem terrible enough, the rather, he. 
caufe they come upon you while you 
lic becalmed, like a log in the fea, 
and cannot get out of their way. 
But thongh | have feen and beea 
befet by them often, yet the fright 
was always greater than the harm. 
Dampier, Vol. I. page 451. 
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Letter from dr. M. to dr. Franklin, 
containing an account of a water- 
fpoul, at Antigua. 
New-Brunfwick, Nov. 11, 1752+ 

Ore, : 
I AM favouge] with your letter of 
the zd inflant, and fhall, with 
pleafure, comply with your requed, 
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in defcribing (as well as my memo- 
ry ferves me) the water {pout I faw 
at Antigaa; and fhall think this, of 
any other fervice } can do, wel! re- 
paid, if it contributes to your fatis- 
faction in fo curious a difquifition. 

I had often feen water fpouts ata 
diftance, and heard many tirange fto- 
ries of them, but never knew any 
thing fatisfattory of their natere or 
caulfe, until that which I faw at An- 
tigua; which convinced me that a 
water-fpout is a whirl-wind, which 
becomes vifible in all its dimenfions 
by the water it carries up with it. 

There appeared not far from the 
mouth of the harbour of St. John’s, 
two or three water fpouts, one of 
which took its courfe up the har- 
bour. Its progrefive motion was 
flow and unequal, nogin a ftrait line, 
but, as it were, by jerks or flarts, 
When jaft by the wharf, I flood about 
100 vards fromit. ‘There appeared 
in the water acircle of about twenty 
vards diameter, which, to me, hada 
dreadful, though pleafing appearance, 
The water in this circle was violent- 
ly agitated, being whitked about 
and carried up into the air with great 
tapidity and noife, and refiected a 
luftre, as if @@dun thined bright on 
that {pot, which was more confpi 
coous, as there appeared a dark circle 
around it. When it made the fhore, 
it carried up with the fame violence 
fhingles, ftaves®, large pieces of the 
roofs of houfes, &c. and one {mall 
wooden houfe it lifted entire from 
the foundation on which it flood, and 
carried to the diltance of fourteen 
feet, where it fettied without bre: 
ing or overfetting : and, what is re 
markable, though the whirlwind 
moved from welt to call, the! 


NOTE. 


. { feppofe fhing'’es, flaves, tim 
ber, and other lember, m 


eht be ly 
ing iQ QGuvantitier On the wharf, tor 
fale, as brought from the norther 


Colonies, B. F. 
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moved from caf to wet. Two or 
three negrocs and a white woman 
were killed by the fall of timber, 
which it carried up into the air, and 
dropt again. After pafling through 
the cown, I believe it was foon dith 
pated ; for, except tearing a large 
limb from a tree, and part of the co- 
ver of a fugar-work near the town, | 
do not remember any farther damage 
done bv it. 1 conclude, withing yoo 
fuccefs in your enquiry. 
And am, &. W. M. 
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Remartable encounter of a whith man 
avithtwedludians. Ina letter tea 
gentleman of Philadeipia. 

if thmercland, April 20, 177Qe 
D; ae Ss: z, 

WROTE you a note a few dove 
ago, in which | promifed you 

the particularsof an ifiair between a 

white man of this coufty, and two 


now [| measiito. relate the 


whole tory, and it is"as follows : 


Indian 


‘The white man i upwards of Gxty 
Paved 
Morgan, a kiafman to col. Morgan, 
of the rifle battalion. This man had, 
through fear of the Indians, fed wa 
fort about twenty miles above rhe 
line, and near the eaff Gide 
of Me nonyahela river. fF rom theace 
he fent fome of his vo 
to his plantar: 


years of age; his name is 


provi ce 


oger children 


which was abouts 
mie diflant, there to do fome buf 
nefs in the teid ble crwards 
thought ft to follow, ard fee how 
they fared. (setting to his field, and 
feating himicit uf the tenec, with. 
in view of his chiidren, where thes 
were at we rk, he cipw itwo | hiaety 
mat r towar them ; oye cn te 
c gto? chi.dres to make their et. 
cape, forthere were bodtans. 


iheln 
bent therr courfe 
ware aim. He 


me away, 


Gian: unmediatciv 
mace the be 
that his age and 
would Fcrmst ; 


but feea found he would be avertak 


cont ent 


mi’ ¥ 


en, which mage nthiax of fence, 


Bo 


Being armed with a good rifle, he 
faced about, and found himfelf un- 
der the neceffity of running foar or 
five perches towards the Indians, in 
order to obtain fhelter behind a tree 
of fufficient fize. 

This unexpected manceuvre obli- 
ged the Indians, who were clofe by, 
to ftop where they had but fmall tim- 
ber to fhelter behind, which gave mr. 
Morgan an opportunity of fhooting 
one of them dead upon the {pot. The 
other, taking the advantage of Mor- 
gan’s empty gun, advanced upon 
him, and pathim to flight a fecond 
time, and being lighter of foot than 
the old man, foon came up within a 
few paces, when he fired at him, but 
fortunately miffed him. On this mr. 
Morgan faced about again, to try 
his fortune, and clubbed his firelock. 
The Indian by this.time had got his 
tomahawk in order for a throw, at 
which they are very dextrous. Mor- 
gan made the bow, and the Indian 
the throw, al@boit atthe fame inftanr, 
by whien the little finger was cut off 
Morgan’s left hand, and the one next 
to it almoit of, and his gun broke 
of by che lock. Now they came to 
clofe grips. Morgan put the Indian 
down ; but foon found himfelf over- 
‘turned,and the Indian upon him, feel- 
ing for bis knife, and yelling moft 
hiceoufly, as their manner is when 
they look upen victory to be certain. 
‘However, a woman’s apron, which 
the Indian had plundered ovt of a 
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it out of the fcabbard, Morgan giv. 
ing his finger a fevere {crew with his 
teeth, twitched it out through his 
hand, cutting it moft grievoufly. By 
this time they were both got partly 
on their feet, and the Indian was en- 
deavouring to difcogngs himfelf ; but 
Morgan held faft by the finger, and 
quickly applied the point of the knife 
to the fide of its favage owner; a 
bone happening in the way, prevent- 
ed its penetrating any great depth, 
but a fecond blow direéted more to- 
wards the belly, found free paffage 
into his bowels. The old man turn- 
ed the point upwards, made a large 
wound, burying the knife therein, 
and fo took his departure inftantly 
to the fort, with the news of his ad- 
venture. 

On the report of mr. Morgan, a 
party went out from the fort, and 
found the firft Indian where he fell ; 
the fecon@ they found not yet dead, 
at one hundred yards diftance from 
the fcene of ation, hid in the top of 
a fallen tree, where he had picked 
the knife out of his body, after which 
had come out parched corn, &c. and 
had bound up his wound with the 
apron aforementioaé@,; and on fir 
fight he faluted theg@yith, How do 
do, broder, how d6@@, broder ? but 
alas! poor favage, their brotherhood 
to him extended only to tomahawk- 
ing, fcalping, and, to gratify fome 
peculiar feelings of their own, fkin- 
ning them both; and they have their 


houfe inthe neighbourhood, andtied gkins now in preparation for drum 


on him, above his knife, was now 


in his way, and fo hindered him get-" 


ting at it quickly, that Morgan got 
one of his fingers faft in his mouth, 
and deprived him of the ufe of that 
hand, by holding it, and difcon- 
certed him confiderably by chew- 
ing it; all the while obferving how 
he would come on with his knife. 
At length the Indian had got ho!d of 
his khite, but fo far towards the blade, 
that Morgan got a {mall hold of the 
hinder end; and as the Indian pulled 


heads. 
+O ZSS-«>- 
Maxims for republics. 
I. HERE is a material differ- 


ence between the principles 
and form ofa government. We judge 
of the principles of a government by 
our feelings—of its form by our rea- 
fon. The bulk of mankind are jud- 
ges of the principles of a govern 
ment, whether it be free and happys 
Men of education and reflexion om 
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lv, are judges of the form of a go- 
vermment, whether it be calculated 
to promote the happinefs of fociety, 
by reftraining arbitrary power and 
licentioufnefs—by excluding corrup- 
tion—and by giving the utmoft pof- 
fible duration to the enjoyment of |i- 
beity, or otherwife. Forms in go- 
vernment, are not like forms in reli- 
gion. They are effential to the ve- 
ry exiftence of freedom in a govern- 
ment. ‘There cannot be a greater 
miftake, therefore, than mr. Pope’s 
pofition, that ‘* that form of govern- 
ment is beft, which is beft adminif- 
tered.” 

z. There is a wide difference be- 
tween power being derived from the 
people, and being feated in the peo- 
ple. The former propofition cannot 
be too often inculcated in a free 
country. Diforde® and tyranny 
muft enfue from all power being feat- 
ed in the Dulk of the people. 

. The great art of government, 
fays the bifhop of St. Afaph, is, not 
to govern too much.—T his excellent 
maxim fhou'd be written in golden 
characters over the door of every 
ftate-houfe. 

4. The opinions of the people at 
large, are often erroneous—their 
feelings are generally right. 

5- Some mef think that tyranny 
can be oppofed only in the perfon of 
aking, but this is a miftake. The 
‘‘ ardor civium prava jubentium’’ is 
as much to be dreaded as the ‘* wulrus 
infantis tyranni.”’ There are men 
who are undaunted in their oppofiti- 
on toa fingle tyrant, but are, not- 
withftanding, the flaves of the pre- 
jadices and paffions of the peo- 
ple. 

6. It is wrong, to meafure a man’s 
love of liberty by his zeal, or by the 
degrees of hunger and cold he has 
endured in ferving his country. Who 
foughtand fuffered more than Crom- 
well; and yet in what hiftory of 
mankind fhall we find a worfe man? 
There were, in former times, martyrs 
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to religion without charity—fo there 
are, in all countries, martyrs to li- 
berty without patriotifm. 

7. Thegreat fource of all the evils 
which afflict republics, is, thatweare 
too apt to make choice of rulers, 
who are either politicians without 
being patriots, or patriots without 
being politicians. 

8. The fcience of government is 
the moft fublime (next to religion) 
of any fcience in the world. Jt re- 
lates to that moft complicated of all 
God’s works, the mind of man. It 
is lefs underftood than aftronomy. ; 
and yet where do we find a man fo 
modeft, as not to think himfelf equal 
to every branch of it! We know no 
more of taxes—commerce—war—and 
crimes and punifhments—as objects 
of legiflation, than was known five 
hundred years ago. We read hifto- 
ry, not to avoid, but to imitate the 
blunders of antiquity.’ 

g. A good hufband—a good fa- 
ther—and a good matter, are proper 
charaters fora monarchy, where felf- 
ifhnefs reigns in proportion: to the 
degrees of tyranny. <A good citizen 
is the higheft character fora manina 
republic. The firft duty we owe is to 
God—the fecond to our country 
—and the third to our families. The 
man who inverts the gradation of 
thefe duties, breaks in upon the or- 
der of nature, eftablithed by God for 
the happinefs and freedom of the 
world. 

10. It is of the utmoft importance, 
that the women fhould be well in- 
ftructed in the principles of liberty, in 
arepublic. Some of the firft patri- 
ots of ancient times, were formed by 
their mothers. The ftrength and 
union of parties—the ambition—the 
wealth and even the popularity of 
individnals, fhould be carefully 
watched and properly reftrained in 
all republics. There is a fpecies of 

charity to the poor, which is dan- 
gerous to the liberties of a commu- 
ma The people of Rome were 
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corrupted by large prefents of corn. 
The effets of exceflive popalarity in 
an individual, are fill more to be 
dreaded in a republic. The oitra- 
cifm of Athens was inftituted to pre- 
vent the great danger to liberty which 
arofe from that quarter. 
12. Fear is the principle of def- 
potic governments—honour of mo- 
narchies—but virtue alone fhould be 
the ruling principle in republics. 
Laws, and not opinions, fhould go- 
vern in all free countries. The re- 
fentment of individuals fhould vent 
itfelf only throughcourts of juftice, 
and.never through the medium of 
fcurrility, clubs, or duels. This Jatt 
monarchical cuftom of deciding dif- 
putes, or avenging injuries, was.un- 
known to the republican army of 
Oliver Cromwe!l—and has never 
been able to gain a footing in the re- 
publics of Switzerland. 
13. Evegy man in power will be a 
tyrant as far as he darestobefo. The 
. bef ptincipies will not fave the heart 

from the corruption of high office. 
. Cromwell’s army was compofed of 

repoblicans and faints, and yet they 

overfat the civil power of their coun- 
_try. Nothing but a frequent rota- 
-. tion in the firft offices in a repub- 
lic can preferve or perpetuate its 
liberty. 

SIDNEY. 
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Sermon on the combat of the duel. By 
the rev. William Macfee, achaplain 
of the army. Preached at the camp, 
at Valley-Forge, Feb. 1778. 


Two men of the Hebrews flrove toge- 
ther. Exodus i. 


‘ HE facred book abounds with 

feveral inflances of duels. The 
firft that we read of, is, that of Cain 
and Abel; where the elder brother 
fent a challenge to the younger, be- 
caufe his facrifice had been more ac- 


ceptable tothe Lord. They mei, and 
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Abel fell, having received the end of 
a club, as is generally fuppofed, 
fomewhere above his right temple. 

The fecond inftance, of which we 
read, is that of the text ; where two 

young Hebrews had met, with their 
feconds, to decide a fmall difference, 
but what it was, has perplexed all 
commentators. Mofes, like ayoung 
man as he was, endeavoured to quiet 
their refentment toeach other, or to 
overcome it, by putting them in 
mind that they were brethren. The 
conduct of the young man was indif- 
creet, and he received a proper check 
by the rebuke of the two brick- 
layers. 

The next inftance that we read of, 
is, that of a young officer of a bear 
who fent a challenge to young Da- 
vid, who reported that he was fond 
ofeating theep 3 which calumny, true 
or falfe, it behoved him, as a bear of 
honour, to refent. David met him, 
and, having difcharged their piflols, 
they took to the points, and in the 
fcufle while the bear had thrown 
himfelf too far forward, in attempt- 
ing alunge, David caught him by 
the beard, and {mote him through 
the body. 

Having given thefe few inftances 
from fcripture. I fhall go on to thew 
the neceffity of theiduel, and then to 
prefs it alittle on my audijence. 

It isneceflary. For itis not every 
man thathas the command of his paf- 
fions ; and thefe, unlefs they are fuf- 
fered to evaporate in fome manner, 
will burft out into robberies, and 
burglaries, and do damage to focie- 
ty. The paffion of pride is one of 
the moft troublefome amongft men, 
and to this there is nothing fo pow- 
erful an antidote as fear, which ne- 
ver fails to be excited when the chal- 
lenge comes tohand. The duel is 
like an_ eleétrical conduétor to all 
evil paffions. The man who this 
moment was boiling-hot, with pride 
and every haughty paflion, is now 
calm and moderatey for fomebody 
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has fent him a challenge. It is the 
only misfortune that this very prin- 
ciple of fear prevents the certainty 
of the execution : for by giving a 
trembling to the hand, it comes to 

afs, that very few are wounded, and 
itill fewer fail in the combat. To re- 
medy this, I would propofe, that the 
duellifts fhould fland nearer, and put 
their nofes into each other’s barrels, 
while the piftols are difcharged. 
Swift fays, ‘* He fhould be forry to 
fee the legiflatures make any more 
laws againit duelling, for if villains 
and rafcals will difpatch one another, 
it is for the good of the communi- 
ty.”” But the misfortune is, they will 
not difpatch one another; for this 
principle of fear, and the diftance at 
which they ftand, prevents any fhot 
being effectual. 

The philofophers of the former 
time, and the ecclefiaitics of the pre- 
fent, are againft duelling, forfooth, 
becaufe by @udy and thinking, their 
warm paffions are rendered tame, and 
they have , » need of blood-letting ; 
but they do not confider, that there 
are many others, who, if they were 
not fuffered to give themfelves vent 
this way, would rage and roar like 
mad bears, and fet the werld on fire. 

Having now feen the recefity of 
this exercife, it remains that I prefs 
it a little on my audience. Who is 
there amongit you that did not praife 
the corporal the other day, who hav- 
ing obferved fomething like a {mile 
on the countenance of his neighbour, 
and not being able to affign the caufe 
of it, fent him a challenge. The 
corporal, it is true, received a ball 
through the rim of his belly, and 
was buried -that evening ; but it is 
his confolation, that he is now with 
the angel Michael in Abrahain’s bo- 
fom. 

When I mention the angel Mi- 
chael, it brings to my mind the cir- 
cumftance of the devil fending him 
a challenge. But, according to the 
apoitle Jude, be (that is Michacl) 
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darft not accept of it, or, as it is in 
the tranflation, ‘* bring a railing ac 
cufation’’ but faid, ** the Lord rebuke 
thee.”” I do not know what to fay 
for Michael, for certain!y jt mutt be 
granted, that, in this inflarce, he 
acted not like an ange! of honour. 
The only objeGtion that} know of 
againit the practice of the duei, and 
with an anfwer to which I thal! con- 
clude, is, that inthe new teftament it 
is confiderably difcouragedby the fp:- 
rit of forbearance, inculcated in thefe 
words, ‘* If any man fimite thee on 
the right check, turn to him the 
other alHfo.’’ Butto this it is to be 
faid, that ‘* the pilot of the Galilean 
lake,’’ as Milton calls him (for | know 
my bufinefs better than to fpeak plain- 
ly out, and to fay ** Chrift,’”’ in an 
army) the pilot of the Galileanlake, 

I fay, and his apoftles, among whofe 

difcourfes and writings, fentiments 

like thefe are found, were not what 
we call men of honour. Bred up 
about the fea of Tiberias, they wad 
not the beft opportunity, by travel- 
ling, to become acquainted with the 
world. Nay, our Saviour himfelf 
plainly tells you fo, ‘* Verily I fay 
unto you, my kingdom is not of this 
world.’’? Now, as men of honour 
never propofe to go into his king- 
dom, why thall they frame them- 
felves agrecable to its cuitoms? It 
is abfurd ; and while they live in this 
world, let them live as becomes men 
that know the world ; andwhen they 
goto the devil, let them fend chal- 
lenges as he has done, and fight du- 
els according to his dictates. 

> > DDD SO” 

Letter from mr. Jeferjon, minifier ple» 
nipotentiary from the united fates az 
the court of Versailles, to dr. Da- 
wid Ram/ay. 

Paris; O@ober 27, 1786 
Dear Sir, 
AVING obferved the im- 

H menfe ‘confumption of rice in 

this country, it became matter of 
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wonder to me, why fo few hips 
come here with that article from 
South Carolina and Georgia. The 
information 1 received cn my firft en- 
guiries, was, that little Carolina 
rice came here, becaufe it was lefs 
clean and lefs good than what is 
brought from the Levant. Fur- 
ther enquiry, however, has fatisied 
me of the inexa€titude of this in- 
formation. The cafe is as follows : 
about one half the rice confumed in 
France, is from Carolina: the other 
half is from Piedmont. The Pied- 
mont rice is thought, by connoiffeurs, 
to be beft au gras ; the Carolina 
rice beft au Jat: yet the fuperior 
whitenefs of the latter is fo much 
more pleafing to the eye, as to com- 
penfate with many purchafers its de- 
ficiency in quality. Carolina rice 
feils at Havre, by wholefale, at 22, 
23, and 24 livres, the French quin- 
tal ; the livre being sod. flerling ; 
and the French quintal 1oglb. En- 
glifh. At the approach of Lent, it 
rifes to 27 livres. It is retailed in 
Paris, at from fix to ten fous the 
French pound, according to its qua- 
lity, being forted. Piedmont rice 
fells always at ten fous (sd. fterling) 
the pound. In the wholefale, it is 
three or four livres the quintal dear- 
er than Carolina rice ; this would 
fupplant that of Piedmont, if brought 
in fufficient quantity, and to France 
dire€tly ; but it is firft carried and 
depofited in England: and it is the 
merchant of that country who fends 
it here, drawing a great profit him- 
felf, while the commodity is moreover 
fubjeted to the expenfes of a double 
vovage. You will perceive, by the 
enclofed letter,* that government 
here is difpofed to encourage its im- 
portation. I think they will re- 
ceive it duty free, or under a very 
light duty, barely fufficing to indicate 


NOTE. 


* See American Mufeum, Vol. I. 
page 200. 


the quantity imported. When I 
compare the price of this article here, 
with what it isin London or Charlef- 
ton, I cannot heip hoping the differ. 
ence will be fufficient to draw to this 
country immediately what its con- 
fumption would call for. It maft come 
to Havre or Rouen, and muft arrive 
there in time to reach Paris bythe firft 


of February, that is to fay, a month - 


before the careme, as moft perfons lay 
in their provifion of rice during that 
period ; this condition is fo indifpen- 
fable,that it certainlylofes its fale, if it 
arrives later.] fend you fome {pecimens 
of the different kinds of rice fold here, 
If by making known thefe details, you 
think the intercourfe between our 
country and this may be improved, 
I am fure vou will take on yourfelf 
the trouble of doing it, no body be- 
ing more fenfible than you are, of the 
motives, both moral and political, 
which fhould induce us to bind the 
two countries together by as many 
ties as poflible, of intereft and af- 
fection. 
~~ Seseosa 
Richmond, June 7. 


An addrefs of the convention of the 
proteftant epifcopas church in Vir- 
ginia, to the members of that 
church. 

E, your paftors and lay de- 
puties, in convention affem- 
bled, have, by the favour of divine 
providence, and according to the 
privilege fecured by the laws of our 


country to every fociety of chriftians, . 


of a its own temporal con- 
cerns, and o anne its difcipline 
and worfhip, inftituted certain fun- 
damental canons, made neceflary by 
the repeal of the incorporating act, 
and have framed rules for the order, 
difcipline, and worfhip of our church. 
We think, however, that to difcharge 
fully the duty we owe on this occafi- 
on to God and to you, it is incum- 
bent on us briefly to put you in mind 
of fome things which remain for you 




























to do, and towhich, if youdo not 
attend, all our Jabours here muft be 
ineffectual. ‘To render our church 
truly refpectable, and our inftitutions 
of fervice to the caufe of chriftianity, 
a general and regular attendance on 
public worfhip, and practice of piety 
and morality, in all times and in all 
places, are indifpenfable. ‘Thisis fo 
obvious, that we trufl, we need only 
mention it to you. A moderate but 
adequate provifion for your paftors is 
another thing which maft claim your 
attention and exertions. Both {crip- 
ture and common-fenfe point out 
this to be your duty, and the omiffion 
of it involves confequences, which no 
real chriftian can think of without 
horror. The want of proper teach- 
ers muft be the effeét of this omiffion; 
and ignorance and error with all 
their train of evils will follow. The 
very idea of being the authors of fo 
great an injury to the temporal and 
eternal concerns of mankind, muft 
roufe and alarm you, and we truft 
will excite your moft ferious endea- 
vous to provide for the prefervation 
of the pure doétrines of religion. 
The general affairs of our church al- 
fo require from you a {mall contribu- 
tion. We have been careful to frame 
our conftitutions of a nature as fim- 
ple and unexpenfive as poflible, but 
we could not conftitute a church, 
which would call for no fupport from 
its members. Recommending thefe 
things to your attention, and ycu to 
the Almighty guidance and prote¢ti- 
on, we are your affectionate brethren 
in Chrift. 


0 BQSSoeo>>- 


On the ufe of oxen in bufbandry. 


HE ufe of horfes in hufbandry 

would not be fo general here, if 
farmers would think for themfelves. 
That oxen would be of {equal utility 
(beaft for beaft) in point of working, 
is a fact decided by the experience of 
old countries. This being granted,the 
four following proofs of the fuperier 
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convenience and profit of cattle, mut 
give them an undoubted preference. 

ift. Toa new fettler, the cott of 
ftocking his farm with oxen is much 
lefs than with horfes. 

2d. The facility of feeding oxen 
alfo gives them the preference— 
they will eat a coarfer food than 
horfes, and confume lefs in quan- 
tity. 

3d. They are more hardy, and 
lefs {ubject to difeafe ; and they can 
better endure labour, inclemency of 
weather, and the unavoidable expo- 
fure in new fettiements. 

4th. With lofs of fight, old age, or 
broken limbs, they will command, if 
fat, a price equal to the original 
value. 

As the ftrength of your cattle, and 
their value to the butcher, depend 
entirely on their thape, firiét atten- 
tion muft be obferved in the choice 
of your breeding flock. The form 
which fhould be the criterion of 2 
cow, bull, or ox, 1s that of a hogt- 
head, nearly circular, with fmail, and 
as fhort legs as poflible: The {mailer 
the bones, the truer will be the make 
of the beait—the quicker it will fat- 
ten—and the weight, we may ealily 
conceive, will have a larger propor- 
tion of valuabie meat. Fleth, not 
bone, is the butcher’s object; and 
ftrength, not fize, is the farmer’s. 

To make the ox mett ferviceabte, 
you muft begin with it when a calf 5 
handle it frequently, treat it gently, 
and feed it well. If you have room, 
it fhould be houfed with your cows, 
and fhould have a feparate tall, early. 
It maft be broken to labour by 
degrees, and early put into harnefs ;* 
but only ufed as leader toa light load 
for a year, before it fhares the labour 
of a farm. The flownefs of an ox 


NOTE. 
* By this means, their ftrength is 


entirely applied to the draft of the 
load, and not divided as with yokes, 
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£6 The origin of tobacco.—Direions for raifing flax. 
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appears to be the only obje@tion ; and of fermon, of the principal hiftorical 
this will be effectually removed by facts on which the chriftian religion 
the above treatment and care, in is founded ; and particalarly the fall 
breaking them. of our firft parents, by eating an ap- 
Should the above only induce a ple. When the fermon was over, an 
fow to adopt the ule of cattle, expe- old Indian orator replied, ‘* what 
rience ot their fuperior utility, mui you have told us is very good; we 
make it geucral. thank you for coming fo far to tell 
us thofe things you have heard from 
your mothers ; in return, we will tell 
; you what we heard from ours. 
ET your land ron over with ‘« In the beginning, we had only 
grafs, uatil the month of June; flethof animals to eat ; and if they 
then plough it in, and dung the failed, we flarved; two of our hun- 
ground with theep’s dung, or yard te;s, having killed a deer, and broil- 
your theep upon it; plough iteight eg a part of it, faw a young woman 
or nine times more before winter. defcend from the clouds, and feat her- 
Early in the fucceeding fpring, {elf on a hill hard by. Said one to 
plough it three times more, and at the other, “« Itisa {pirit, perhaps, 
the jaf time, plough in your feed that has {melt our venifon ; let us of- 
with fome athes, if you have any; fer fomeof it toher.’’ They accor- 
roli a roller over the ground, to beat dingly gave her the tongue ; ‘the was 
mw down hard, and make it imooth. pleafed with its flavour, and faid, 
_ Fo impregnate the ground with your kindnefs fhall be rewarded ; 
nittous falts, and generate proper Come here thirteen mgons hence, and 
nouriihment for the growth of the you will find it.” They did fo, and 
flax ; let the ploughing be done €ar- found, where her right hand had 
ly in the morning, before the dew 1S touched the ground, maize growing: 
of by the exhalation of the un. where her lett hand had been, kid- 
Wer land, where the water ftands in nev-beans; and where her back-fide 
the {pring. or after a heavy rain, had been, they found tobaces.”’ The 
ought not to be ploughed until itis Swedith minifler was difgafted. 
dry. «« What I told you, faid he, is facred 
. The ploughing of the land often truth : yours is fable, fidtion, and 
prevents the generation of devouring fajthood.”? ‘The Indian, offended ia 
ywieas. Part of the ground may be pj¢ carp, replied, ** My friend, your 
fown as early as the feafon will ad- education has act been 6 good ane ; 
mit, and thereft at or near the full your mothers have not dove yoa juf- 
moon in May ; you may expect a tice ; they have not well infiruded 
good crop ‘om both patts; but if you in the rules of common civility. 
one thoald fail, you will, in all PTO- You faw that we, who underfland 
bability, have a good one from the 3.4 practice thefe rules, believed all 
ether. ‘ ae your ftories ; why thendo you refule 
AGRICOLANUS. 4 believe ours? We believe, indeed, 
as you have told os, that it is bad to 
eat apples; ipthad’ been better that 
The origin of tobacco: by dr. Franklin, hee, had alf beea mace into cyder ; 
es a ut weriwoold not have told you fo, 
Swedith minifter took occa- had not difbelieved the method 
fion to inform the chiefs of by ’which we firt obtained maize, 
the Sufquchannah Indians, iaa kind “kidaey-beans and tobacoe.” 
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DireDion sft vy raijing flax On old ground. 
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A cariout accent of drei ia Bags 


7% way fe mak 
i pore fe By facter Franti, a. 

‘ this time, when the general 
A complaint 1s, that ** money is 
fcarce,’ it wii Oc an aft of ind 
nefs to inform the moneyiels, how 
they may reinforce their pockets. I 
will acquaint them wit 


mency fiemty im every 


he tree fe- 
cret of money-catching—the certain 
to fill empty purics—and how 
to keep them always full. Two tim- 
ple rules, well obierved, will do the 
bufinets. 

Let honetty and induftry be thy 
conitant companions : and, 

z. Spend one penny leis than th 
clear gains. 

Ten fall thy hide- bound pock 
ets foon begin r@pethrive, and will 
never again cry with the empty bel- 
lv ache: neither will creditors infule 
thee, nor want Oppreis, oor hunger 
bite, nor nakednels freeze thee The 
whole hemifphere will fhine brighter, 

nd pieature ipring up in every cor- 
nerof thy heart, Now, therefore, 
embrace’ thefe rales and be happy. 
Banith the bleak winds of forrow 
from thy mind, and 

Gent ; then! 

not hide thy 


way 


live inde pen - 
fh A it t! 1GuU he Iman, and 


face at the approach of 


the rich, nor fuffer the pain of feel. 
ing little when the fons of fortune 
walk at thy right hand; for inde- 
pendency, whether with isttie of 
much, is good fortune, and placeth 


>on even ground with the proudeft 
of the go! den fleece On, 


then, be 
wife’ and let ind. iltry walk with thee 


inthe morning, and attend thee vatil 
thou reache?t the evening hour for 
ref. Let honefty be as the breath of 
thy foul, and never forget to have a 
penny, when all thy expenfes are ena- 
merated and paid ; then thalt thoe 
reach the point of hap 


happracts, and in 
ccependence 


fhall be thy thield aad 
buckler——thy Aelmit aod crown 
then thall thy foa! walk =pright, 
hoop to the Gilice wretch, becaufe he 
hath righes, nor pocket an 


; ~~. Ble 


Cale the hand whi 
a hing fet with das 


per 


abuie, be- 
1 offers it, wear 
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eet a pets "Ts 

VRS, the | haat, who 

dred hi l .aack >}, ica- 


fured & iacHhe 

Ceanaiiin th agi 
the year agGo, Mealared 7 
inches 


tn, who Pt ed ; 


Ldward Malone, another iri 


man, was teet > i8caes, and was 
pearly equal lature aad her to 
Danie! Cardanes, the Swede ga 

Lhe celebrat ir. Ul ‘ Ie 
famous asatomi't, ips t @ faele 
ton, dilcovered in a Komen camp 
near St. A bans, and scar Ww an ura, 
micrit Mas ia: 4a hich &e 
jedged. to have De i , sachee. 

Csoliah, of Gath, } opon @€ 
the Ph es (wh } De 
vid) me A ¢ 4 ipan. 
which, a jingtob Pp Cumbes 
land. 1 ii teet hong fh, 


Maximious, the em 


yperor. Wasa 
fecx | a 


din the reagnot Ay. 
R4aGs,. there wese tani to be } 


we La ry 


OLOOTS 28 tas 


ht 2 mere 


THAT could e 
W fantalical a, 
an Englit 


“wc thew 
rau of Le tourtecn th 
century? He wore op IK inted 
thy c . fa rie j ia ’ ‘> bee ‘ d 
Or hiiver tal P , One ¢ » er 
on « eice, and of her co} en 
the other ; thor: breecher, whieh iid 
mOtrcach to the w eof he + ‘9 
, 
an sit Dat the ‘ at; 
i Gilt as } . j " a the 
parts Otte iupcpe im t 


half white, and the other hal’ bt 


or bive ; a lowg Seurd ; a blk hood 
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is thus defcribed by Knyghton, A. 
D. 1348. Thefe tournaments are 
attended by many ladies of the firft 
rank and greateit beauty, but not al- 
ways of themoft untainted reputati- 
on. Thefe ladies are dreffed in par- 
ty-colured tunics, one half being 
of one colour and the other half of 
another. Their lirripoops,or tippets, 
are very fhort ; their caps remarka- 

lv little, and wrapt about their heads 
with cords ; their girdles and 
pouches are ornamented with gold 
and filver, and they wear fhort 
fwords, called daggers, before them, 
a little below their navels ; they are 
mounted on the fineft horfes, with 
the richeft furniture. Thus equip- 
ped, they ride from place to place, 
in queft of tournaments, by which 
they diffipate their fortunes, and ru- 
in their reputation. ‘The head-dref- 
fes of the ladies underwent many 
changes in the courfe of this period. 
They were fome times enormoufly 
h'gh, rifing almoft three feet above 
the head, in the fhape of fugar- 
Joaves, with ftreamers of fine filk 
flowing from the top of them to the 
ground. Upon the whole, I am ful- 
‘Iv perfuaded that we have no good 
reafon to pay any compliments tothe 
‘people of that period, at the expenfe 
‘of our cotemporaries, either for the 
frugality, elegance, or decency of 
their drefs. 
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Inflances of the gim crack tafte of for- 
mer times. 

N the fixteenth century, an Itali- 

an monk, named Peter Alminus, 
comprifed the atts of the apoftles, 
and the gofpel of St. John, within 
the circumference of a farthing. 

An artift endowed with equal pa- 
tience, prefented queen Elizabeth a 
bit of paper of the fize of a finger 
nail, on which were written the ten 
commandments, the creed, and the 
kord’s Peeycr, together with her ma- 


jefty’s name, and the date of the year: 
all the letters of it were eafily diftin- 
guifhed by the means of a pairof fpec- 
tacles, which this artift had himfelf 
conftruéted. 

The Iliad of Homer, too, is to be 
feen written upon vellum, and in fo 
fmall a compafs, that a nut fhell con- 
tains it. 

Jerome Faba, an Italian prieft, and 
a native of Calabria, exercifed him- 
felf in another f{pecies of induftry, 
equally wonderful for its difficulty. 
He finifhed a work of box wood, 
which reprefented all the myfleries of 
the paflion, and might be put into 
the fhell of a walnut. Tohim is like. 
wife attributed a coach of the fize of 
a grain of wheat, within which were 
to be feen a man and a woman, a 
coachman who drove it, and horfes 
which drew it. Thefe performances 
were prefented to Francis I. and to 
Charles V. 

Another artift conftruéted an ivory 
chariot, which a fly covered with its 
wings, and a fhip alfo of ivory, with 
its rigging complete. 

Paul Colomus tells us fomewhere, 
that he ‘aw a goldfmith at Moulins, 
who had chained a living flea, toa 
“gold chain, which contained fifty 
links, and did not weigh three grains. 

Madame de Sevigne likewife men- 
tions in oneof her letters; that there 
was a man in Paris, who,as a matfter- 
piece, had ‘conftruéted a chariot 
which was drawn by fleas. The 
Dauphin, on this occafion, afked the 
prince of Conti, his coufin, who it 
was that had made the harnefs, and 
was told by him, with a {mile,** thatit 
certainly muft have been fome {pider 
in the reighbourhood.”’ 


0 a= &-0- 

A very ufeful cuftom which prevails ix 
Holland. 

HERE are private perfons who 

raife in their gardens the fruits 


which nature had appointed only to 
ripen under the line, We have a 
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thoufand wife laws, and a tkoufand for his pains. —<**What meddling fel- 
excellent cuftoms at our very doors. low is this,’’ fome will fay, ‘* who 
—Thefe are the fruits we ought to pretends to make us happier than we 
raife in our own country—thefe the choofe to be, and goes about to re- 
trees we ought to tranfplant; they form abufes by which fo many people 
will thrive in every climate, and will get their living ?’-—What reply can 
profper in every foil. The moft fa- be made to this? for my part | know 
lutary law—the moft excellent and of none. VoLTaire. 

the moft ufeful cuftom I have ever 

feen, is in Holland. When two per- a aera es 

fons are about to enter upon a Jaw- 
fuit, they are firft obliged to go be- . 
fore a tribunal of reconciling judges, HE following enormous effates 
called peace-makers. If the parties of a few, contrafted with the 
happen to bring with thema Jawyer deplorable indigence of the multi- 
and a counfellor, the firitthing done, tude in Europe, thould afford caufe 
is to fend thofe gentlemen about their Of exultation toevery American, at 
bufinefs, as we take off wood from a the happy equality and mediocrity 
fire we want to extinguith. The fo generally prevailing throughout 
peace-makers tell the parties, ‘* You tits country :-— : 
are certainly great fools to fpend The duke of Orleans, when certain 


Value of varicus efates in Europe. 


your money to procure your own ru- reverfions centre in his perion, will 
in; we will bring you to an accom- have a rental of fterl. £. 300,000 
modation without cofting you -one The prince of Conde has 

farthing.” If the rage of chicane _ above 200,900 
happens to be too violent in the par- The princeof Conti near 100,000 
ties, they put them off to another Comte Sheremeroff 170,000 
day, in order that time may foften Prince Lubormvithki iic,oco 
and mitigate the fymptoms of their Comte Czernicnew go,cca 
diforder; after the expiration of Prince Radzivel £0,200 
which time, the judges fummon them Duke of Medina Sidonia 90,020 
before thema fecond and third time, Duke of Bedford 70,C00 
If their folly is of the incurable Duke of Marlborough 53,000 
fort, they promife them they will Duke of Northumberland 47,000 
confent to their having their cawfe Duke of Devonthire 36,000 
tried in a court of juftice, in the fame Sir Watkin W. Wynn 35,000 
manner as we abandon an incurable 

member to the furgeon ; and then the PY Fn ue ce nd 


law has its courfe.—There is no ne- 


- Recipe for the cure of the feurvy, len 
ceflity to make long declamations, or nape 7 sap ally Prats ante 


. proy, Se. 
to calculate how much it would be 
to the advantage of humanity, were To rst PRINTER, 
this law univerfally adopted—and be- Sir, 
fides, I'am by no means defirous to SI am confcious of having no 


follow the traces of the abbe de St. other motive in troubling you 
Pierre, whofe proje&ts acertain mi- on this occafion, than the good 
nifter, and a man of fenfe, calledthe of my fellow-creatares, I shail make 
dreams of aworthy man. I know no apology for requeiting permifion 
that if a private perfon of integrity to prefent the public with a recipe 
and good fenfe offers a propofal for of a moft valuable and fovereign re- 
the public good, it too often hap- medy, from the vegetable kingdom, 
pens that he is abufed os laughed at which, by ample and extenfive expes 
Vel, ll. No. i, L ; 
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rience, has hitherto been found to 
prove extremely powerful and effica- 
cious, in entirely eradicating, with 
perfect eafe and fafety, every fpecies 
of the fcurvv, leprofy, and all difor- 
ders whatever, which derive their 
origin from any impurities of the 
blood and juices. Thofe afflidted 
with the fcrophula, vulgarly called 
the king’s evil, though in general an 
hereditary difeaic, by duly perfever- 
ing in the regular ufe of it, will af- 
furedly find fuch amazing benefit, as 
happily to convince them of its great 
value and utility. In the very wort 
{tages of the true rheumatifim, its effects 
are remarkably fuccefsful ; and I 
know not any thing in the whole 
materia medica that bids fairer to 
prove of infinite fervice alfo in the 
gout. The medicine which, unfoli- 
cited, I now !ay before the public, is 
an agreeable vegetable fyrup, very 
eafily made, exceedingly pleafant to 
take, and at the fame time fo mild 
and fafe in its operation, as not in 
the leaft to endanger .or difturb the 
economy of the human frame (which 
is fo often the cafe with many medi- 
eines, that the remedy fomctimes 
proves worfe than the dileafe) attend- 
ed likewife with the fatisfa€tion of 
knowing, together with the liberty 
of freely examining and inveftigat- 
ing, upon the true principles of bo- 
tany, every ingredient of which it is 
compofed : Even with the Veronica 
alone {male {peedwell)the great Boer- 
haave, in his hiftory of plants, de- 
clares that he has cured above a 
hundred difeafes; and many of the 
inhabitants of France can alfo teftify 
the very powerful and happy effeés 
of that fingle plant in removing a 
great variety of diforders. 

I have only to obferve, that the 
prefent feafon of the year is the mof 
proper time to enter upon a courfe of 
the above-mentioned fyrup. 

July 12. 

RECIPE. 

Take of the leaves of male fpeed- 

well, fourounces ; bark of elder, two 





ounces ; winter’s bark, three ounces ; 
angelica root, fliced thin, half a 
pound ; cumfrey root, fennel root, of 
each (fliced) four ounces. 

Boil thefe ingredients together in 
two gallons of falt water, overa flow 
fire, till one half is confumed ; then 
ftrain off the decoétion into a clean 
earthen pan, and let it ftand all night 
to fettle; in the morning, carefully 
pour off the liquor from the fedi- 
ment, and diffolve therein three 
pounds of treble-refined fugar, and 
two pounds of virgin honey, which 
are to be gently fimmered into a thin 
fyrup. 

The dofe is a large tea cup full, 
night and morning, or rather, in fome 
cafes, morning, noon, and night, ad. 
ding to each dofe at the time of tak- 
ing it, a fmall tea fpoonful of the 
late celebrated dr. Huxam’s effence of 
antimony, which greatly heightens 
and improves the virtue of the me- 
dicine. 
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The following is to be inferibed on the 
monument to be ere@edin St. Paul’s 
church, in New-York, in memory of 
the late major-general Montgomery : 

Turs MONUMENT 
was erected by the order of 

CONGRESS, 25th January, 1776, 

to tranfmit to pofterity 
a grateful remembrance of the 
patriotifm, conduct, enterprize, and 
perfeverance 
of major-general 
RICHARD MONTGOMERY, 
who, after a feries of fuccefs, 
amidit the moft difcouraging 
difficulties, fell, in the attack on 
Quebec, 
31% December, 1775, 
aged 39 years. 
OO SPS SD 4 
On the virtues of a billiard table. 
OTHING but the virtue of 
the people is wanting to f- 
cure and perfect that glorious fyf- 


tem of jurifprudence, which the wil- 
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dom of our fenators has prefcribed, 
and our arms have fecured. Without 
virtue, freedom is a curfe—liberty 
a loofe for licentioufnefs—and inde- 
pendence breaks down the political 
mounds, which from neceflity might 
have withftood the torrent of vice. 

The natural difpofition of man- 
kind, is originally much the fame 
in all nations—external circamftan- 
ces, influencing that difpofition, muft 
be the fources of national charaéter- 
iftics. This influence- is acquired 
firft from our paffion for novelty, but 
continued from habit. The paffion 
for novelty is conftitutional. Adam 
and Eve had it in paradife. Noman, 
therefore, can be to blame for pof- 
fefling it—he is only anfwerable for 
his conduét, under the influence of 
it. Let virtue direé it, and the end 
is very laudable—it will be attended 
with glorious effects. 

This caufed the great improve- 
ments in arts during the war, and the 
refinements in manners, which are vi- 


fible in dnd charatterife this country. 
Few nations ever made fuch rapid 


ftrides. The many inftances, where- 
in we have refined upon our former 
manners in this city, it would be te- 
dious to repeat. I will confine my- 
felf to one improvement, whofe hap- 
py effects, from its novelty, are not 
univerfally known. For the bene- 
fit of the friends to mental improve- 
ment—to the refinement of human na- 
ture—and to the happinefs of fociety— 
the theme of this letter fhall be, rue 
VIRTUES OF A BILLIARD TABLE. 

The art of playing dextroufly on 
this table, is one.of the moft elegant 
accomplifhments of gentlemen of {pirit 
and fpunk, in every quarter of the 
refined world. 

There is fomething in it peculiar- 
ly adapted to the happy political con- 
ftitution of the ftate. It reduces all 
to a perfe& level. The fot, mer- 
chant, cobler, captain, black{mith, 
{pruce gallant, pick-pocket,and jockey 
are all hail-fellows well met, and, 


gt 


agreeably to the true fpirit of repub- 
licanifm, merit is the only, the irue 
Criterion of eminence. : 
Such a general and promifcuous 
colleGion muft certainly have a moft 
happy -influence upon the gay and 
thoughtlefs youths of this city. It 
was ever a Virtue in the young to re- 
vere and imitate the aged. Happy 
for them it is, that here they may fol- 
low the example even of thofe whofe 
grey hairs ftimulate them to a re- 
demption of their time, by the coa- 
ftant repetition of memento mori. 
Idlenefs is attended with mot un- 


hap wences in all focietics. 
O virtue of the billiard 
table, 18, to open a genteel employ- 


ment for thofe who would otherwife 
have nothing to do; and fo happy is 
the effe&t, that, when once engaged, 
the rifque of health and interelt are 
fcarce fafficient to call afide their pa/- 
fionate attention. ’ 

By the pleafures of fociety, and 
the genial warmth of merry Bacchus, 
and the flowing bowl, we imbibe 
the feelings of the patriot and phi- 
lanthropiit. 

Are you a moralift? here you may 
draw a leffon of improvement. A 
philofopher? here you may apply the 
principles of your profeffion. A ma- 
thematician? here you may put in 
practice the rules of your art—the 
art of levelling—the ufe of dia- 
gonals—the momentum of imping- 
ing bodies—the compound direth- 
on of oblique forces—the perfect 
equality of the angies of incidence and 
reflexion,—with almoft the whole 
fcience of trigonometry, fo ufeful for 
feamen. 

In fhort, this excellent employ- 
ment infpires us with reverence for 
religion, by frequently addreffing, 
invoking, and calling upon the name 
of that facred majeity, who difpofes 
the fortune of our game. To cloie 
ali, it opens a ufeful fchool for the 
knowledge of human nature—it dif- 
plays, inthe moft lively piétures, the 
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whole catalogue of paffions which 
torture the foul; from the beginning 
of fear and anxiety, the anguifh of 
grief—and black defpair, which ends 
the wretch in horror. 

To the pufillanimous and faint- 
hearted I whifper, that they need not 
fear the Jafh of authority, or the 
ftern hand of power—our wife le- 
giflature not only connive at this ef- 
ficacious accomplifhment, and their 
enlarged confciences not only fwal- 
low the pretended camel, but—mira- 
bile di@u ! make it a‘means for the 


fupport of government. 
= =Sea>- 


Narrative of the adventures ; capt. 


Vfaac Stewart 5 taken from bis own 
mouth in March, 1782. 
WAS taken prifoner about 50 
I miles to the weitward of Fort Pitt, 
about 18 years ago, by the Indians, 
and was carried by them to the Wa- 
bath, with many more white men, 
who were executed with circumftan- 
ces of horrid barbarity’; it was my 
good fortune to call forth the fym- 
pathy of Rofe, called the good wo- 
man of the town, who was permit- 
‘ted to redeem me from the flames, by 
giving, as my ranfom, a horfe. 
After remaining two years in bon- 
dage amongtt the Indians, a Spaniard 
came to the nation, having been fent 
from Mexico on difcoverics. He 
made application to the chiefs, for 
redeeming me and another white man 
in the like fituation, a native of 
Wales, named John Davey; which 
they complied with, and we took our 
departure in company with the Spa- 
niard, and travelled to the weftward, 
crofling the Miffifippi near. la riviere 
Rouge, or Red River, up which we 
travelled 7009 miles, when we came to 
a nation of Smdeans remarkably white, 
and whofe: hair was of a reddifh 
colour, at leaft moftly fo; they lived 
on the banks of a fmall river that 
empties itfelf into the Red River, 
which is called the River Poft. In 





the morning of the day after our ar- 
rival amongft thefe Indians, the 
Welchmanimformed me, that he was 
determined to remain with them, giv- 
ing asa reafon that he underitood 
their language, it being very little 
different from the Welch. My ca- 
riofity was excited very much by this 
information, and I went with, my 
companion to the chief men of the 
town, who informed him (in a lan- 
guage I had no knowledge of, and 
which had no affinity to that of any 
other Indian tongue I ever heard) 
that their forefathers of this nation 
came from a foreign country, and 
landed on the eaft fide of the Miffifiip- 
pi, defcribing particularly the coun- 
try nowcalled Weft-Florida, and that 
on the Spaniards taking poffeffion of 
Mexico, they fled to their then abode; 
and as a proof of the truth of what 
he advanced, he brought forth rolls 
of parchment, which were carefully 
tied up in otter fkins, on which were 
large characters, written with blue 
ink ; the charaéters I did not under- 
ftand, and the Welchman being un- 
acquainted with letters, even of his 
own language, I was not able to 
know the meaning of the writing. 
They are a bold, hardy, intrepid 
people, very warlike, and the women 
beautiful, when compared with other 
Indians. 

We left this nation, after be- 
ing kindly treated and requefted 
to remain amongf them, be- 
ing only two in number, the Spa- 
niatd and myfelf, and we continued 
our courfe up the waters of the Red 
River, till we came to a nation of 
Inaians, called Windots, that never 
had feen a white man before, and 
who were unacquainted with the ufe 
of fire arms. On our way, we came 


to a tranfparent ftream, which we’ 


to our great furprife, found to de- 
fcend into the earth, and, at thé foot 
of a ridge of mountains; difappeared ; 
it was remarkably clear, and, near to 


it, we found the bones of two ani- 










































































































































mals, of fuch a fize that a man might 
walk under the ribs, and the teeth 
were very heavy. 

The nation of Indians who had 
never feen a white man, lived near 
the fource of the Red River,and there 


: the Spaniagd difcovered, to his great 


joy, gold duft in the brooks and ri- 
vulets ; and being informed by the 
Indians, that a nation lived farther 
weft, who were very rich, and whofe 
arrows were pointed with gold, we 
fet out in the hope of reaching their 
country, and travelled about 500 
miles, till we came to a rige of 
mountains, which we crofiled, and 
from which the ftreams run due wett, 
and at the foot of the mountains, the 
Spaniard gave proofs of joy and great 
fatisfaétion, having found gold in 
great abundance. | was not acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the ore, but 1 
lifted up what he calied gold duit 
from the bottom of the littie rivalets 
iffuing from the cavities of the rocks, 
and it had a yellow caft, and was 
remarkably heavy :- but fo much was 
the Spaniard fatisfied, he relinquith- 
ed his plan of profecuting his jour- 
ney, being perfectly convinced that 
he had found a country full of gold. 

On our return he took a different 
route,and,when we reached the Miffif- 
fippi, we went in a canoe to the 
mouth of the Miffouri, where we 
found a Spanith poit; there I was 
difcharged by the Spaniard, went to 
the country of the Chickefaws, from 
thence to the Cherokees, and foon 
reached Ninety-fix, in South Caro- 
lina. 

It is impoffible for me to give an 
adequate defcription of the country 
on the fouth-welt fide of the Miffiffip- 
pi: | was charmed with the richnets 
of the lands on the north-eaft fide of 
that noble river, till I beheld the 
other country ; the luxuriance of the 
foil, the richnefs of the herbage, the 
majefty of the forefts, and the ferti- 
lity of the meadows, which in many 
places are of an amazing extent, and 
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covered with rich grafs and clover,in 
height at leaft three feet ; the woods 
are full of deer, elk, buffalo, &c. and 
in the autumn, grapesand apples are 
every where to be found: in fhort 
every other part of America is a de- 
fart compared to that country, known 
in Europe by the name of L ouifiana; 
the air is pure and ferene, and the 
climate as healthy as any in the world: 
Nature has been wonderfully bounti- 
ful in furnifhing water in the great- 
eft abundance ; and in many places, 
acres of ground are covered with falt 
rock, where the animals go at cer- 
tain feafons, and it is extremely pleaf- 
ing to obferve the marks of the 
tongues of various wild beafts on 
the furface of the rocks of falt. 

No country in the world is better 
calculated for the culture of rice, in- 
digo, and tobacco, when it is confi- 
dered, that, on the banks of the Mif- 
fouri, and Red River fettlements, a 
quantity of thefe articles might be 
made fufficient to fupply all Europe ; 
and for 1000 miles from the conflu- 
ence of each of thofe rivers, fhips 
could be built, and, for three months 
of the year, the current rons with 
fuch rapidity that they could go 
down the flream 100 miles in 24 
hoars. 


0 ODe-v- 
An addre/s to the public. 


HAT the prefent era bids fair 

to finith the human chara@er, 

in this our happy hemifphere, mutt 
be evident from an enumeration of 
fome late difcoveries. In Maflacha- 
fetts, an unlettered mariner has hit 
upog the art of feparating freth-wa- 
te“Mfrom falt water, without the in- 
ftrumentality of heat! In Connec- 
ticut, a tallow chandler has laid open 
the fecret of uniting eater with tal- 
low, a difcovery of no {mall impor- 
tance to mankind ; inafmuch as it 
mutt render light cheap, by lowering 
the price of candles! In Pennfylva- 
nia, a fociety of /ages, affifted by the 
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legiflature of the ftate, have-found 
out a method of improving philofo- 
phy by means of digging of cellars, 
and keeping rooms to Jet. It is like- 
wife notorious, that certain alchy- 
mifts, in the pay of New-Hamphhire 
and South-Carolina, have infruéted 
the people of thofe republics in the 
myftery of converting old houfhold 
furniture or barren land into dena 
fide gold or filver.* 

Infpired by fuch examples, it is 
not to be prefumed that fo refpecta- 
ble a ftate as Maryland will dofe 
away the bright morning of peace, 
without a fingle atempt at difcove- 
ry, beyond a sowz-clock, which, per- 
haps, may never frikc, or a foundered 
corporation, which may never recover 
the ofe of its limds. Surely it is time 
for an independent people to leave the 
path trodden by their thackled ancef- 
tors, and aftonith the world by fome 
mew and extraordinary efort of geni- 
us! Now is the fortunate moment 
when habit is to give place to imita- 
tion : when ftronger inducements 
have arifen, to call upon every lover 
of his country to unite in providing 
againft an evil, which philofophy 
fees approaching with rapid ftrides 
——I mean, my fellow citizens, a 
direful /carcity of plank and {cantling 
even in this timber-flate and its exten- 
Ave territory.t 

Heretofore, it is true that the po- 


NOTES.€ 


* This alludes to the laws making 
property atender in payment of debts. 

+ If it thould be objected that Ma- 
ryland is a limited ftate, and does 
not, like Virginia, poflefs ¢ ‘ve 
uncultivated territory, the objeétion 
offers one of the moit cogent reafons 
for making the moit of what we 
have. 





litical economifis have widely differed 
refpecting the fuperiority between 
deal boards and pine trees. In this 
point, however, they all agree, that 
there muft bave been pine trees, before 
they could be cut into deal beards.}T a- 
king this /urprifing difeevery of the 
cconomifis for a guiding maxim, itis 
humbly propofed, that the carpen- 
ters, the joiners, the fawyers, and all 
the workers in wood, do forthwith 
commune together, and form them- 
felves into a fociety for inventing the 
eafieft and cheapeft method of melting 
down jawduft and chips, and cafting 
them inte deal boards, without cracks 
or knots. || 
I am aware that this undertaking 
is fubje& to be confidered as expen- 
five without being profitable : and 
that it may alfo be faid of it, that 
the great Jabour required to. make deal 
boards after this fajbion will prove an 
infurmountable pres m4 {s. 
I truft, however, thatfuc ions 
can be eafily obviated, and that a 
people fuficient/y liberal, will notcon- 
demn what is propofed, merely becaujt 
it is mew!!! 
THOMAS COLIFLOWER. 
Baltimore, April 3, 1786. 


NOTES. 


t Here it would feem as if the ae- 
thor had reall every writer in politi- 
cal economy, as they are quaintly fty- 
led; his modefty, however, leads 
him to confefs that he is not fure 
that he has read any ome of them. Ja 
this inftlance, he has followed the 
practice of great writers, who make a 
parade of their reading. 

| The writer’s candor compels 
him to acknowledge that he has ta- 
kea the hint of this fociety from 
London news-paper, printed in the 
year 1720. 
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(By JOHN TRUMBULL, eiq. author of M‘Fingal.) 


The jpecch of Proteus to Ariflaus, containing the ory of Orpheus and Euryaice, 
tranflated from the fourth book of Virgil’s Georgics. A collegrate exercife 
qwrittem, anno 1770. - 


GOD purfues thee with immortal hate, 
A By crimes provok’d, that prompt the wrath of fate, 
Io guiltlefs woe, the haplefs Orpheus died, 
And calls tae pow’rs t’ avenge his iajar’d bride. 
Along the ftreams, with flying fleps the trove, 
To thun the fury of thy lawlefs love ; 
Unhappy fair! nor on the fated way 
Saw the dire fnake, that ambufh’d for his prey 
Her fifter Dryades wail’d the fatal wound ; 
The lofty hills their melting cries refound ; 
Then wept the rocks of Rhodope, the tow’'rs 
Of high Pangzus and the Rhefian thores ; 
The mornful founds the Attic lands convey, 
And Hebvrus rolls in fadden’d waves away. 
He, on his lyre, efflay’d with tuneful art, 
To foothe the ceafelefs anguith of his heart ; 
Thee, his fair bride, to lonely grief a prey, 
Thee fung at rifing, thee at falling day : 
Then fought the rea!ms of death and Stygian Jove, 
Through black’ning horrors of th’ infernal grove, 
Mid direful ghofts and pow’rs of deep defpair, 
Unknown to pity, and unmov’d by pray’r : 
From hell’s dat fhores, to Orpheus’ melting fong, 
On every fide, the gloomy nations throng, 
Thin, airy thades, pale fpettres void of light, 
Like fancied forms, that glide athwart the night ; 
As flitting birds in fummer’s chequer’d thade, 
Dance on the boughs, and flutter through the glade, 
Or feck the woods when night defcends amain, 
And pours in ftorms along the wintry pl 
Men, matrons, round the fweet macs, 
The fpoufeiefs maidens and the youths unbleft, 
Snatch’d from their parents’ eyes, or doom'd to yield 
The war’s dire combats on the bloody field ; 
Whom the deep fens, that drain the moory ground, 
And black Cocytus’ reedy lake farround, 
Where baleful Styx her mournful margin laves, 
Aad deadly Lethe rolls th’ oblivious waves. 































































96 The /peech of Proteus to Arifteus. 


Hell heard the fong ; and, fix’din deep amaze, 
On the fweet bard the fnaky furies gaze ; 

Grim Cerb’rus hung entranc’d ; and ceas’d to reel 
The giddy circle of Ixion’s wheel. 

Thefe dangers ’fcap’d, he feeks the upper air, 
Elate with joy, and follow’d by the fair ; 

Such law the fates impos’d; but doom’d to prove 
The fudden madnefs of ill-omen’d love ! 

(Could fate relent, or melt at human woe— 

A venial crime, were venial aught below !) 

Light gieam’d at hand ; the Stygian fhades retire ; 
With wifhes wild, and vanquith’d with defire, 

His fears forgot, he turn’d ; his lovely bride 
Giv’n to his hope, with trembling glance efpy’d. 
There end his joys, and vanifh’d into air 

His fancied raptures and his fruitlefs care, 

Broke is the league—and thrice tremendous roars 
The diftant thunder on the infernal fhores. 

What rage, fhe cried, hath dath’d our joys again, 
Pair’d in fad fates, and doom’d to endlefs pain ? 

1 hear the voice that calls me back to woes, 

My {wimming eyes eternal flumbers clofe, 

A laft farewell! th’ infernal glooms arife, 
And, rapt in night, my parting fpirit flies ; 
Vain my weak arms, extended, to reftore 
The bridal hand, that muft be thine ne more. 

She faid, and vanifh’d inftant from his eye, 
Like melting fmoke that mingles with the fky. 
Nokind embrace, his deep’ning grief t’ ailay, 
No farewell word, tho’ much he with’d to fay, 
Nor hope remain’d. Stern Charon now no more 
Confents to waft him to th’ infernal fhore. 

For ever fnatch’d from all his foul could love, 


What pray’rs, what tears, what fongs the fates could move ? 


Her, breathlefs, pale, to rer the grave, 
‘The bark bore floating on the Stygiaf wave. 

fn gelid caves, with horrid gloonts array’d, 
Where cloud-topt hills project an awful fhade, 
Along the margin of the defart fhore, 
Where lonely Strymon’s rufhing waters roar, 
Sev’n haplefs months he waii’d his fatal love, 
His ravifh’dbride, and blam’d the hand of Jove. 
Stern tygers foften’d at the tuneful found, 
The thickets move, the foreft ce around ; 
So in fome poplar’s fhades wit thing fong, 
Sad Philomela mourns her captive young, 


When fome rude fwain hath found th’ unfeather’d prey, 


Her neft defpoil’d, and borne the prize away ; 


‘Thro’ the long night fhe breathes her plaintive ftrain, 
The flow, deep moan refounds, and echoes o’er the plain. 


Pleafure no more his foul eftrang’d could move, 
The charms of beauty, or the joys of love, 
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The downfall of Babylon. 


Alone he ftray’d where wintry Tanais flows, 

Thro’ deferts whiten’d with eternal fnows ; 
Mourn’d his loft bride, th’ infernal powers’ deceit, 
And curs’d the vain, illufive gifts of fate. 

When Bacchus’ orgies ftain’d the midnight kies, 
Their proffers fcorn’d, the Thracian matrons rife : 
Their hopelefs rage the bleeding viétim bore, 

His fever’d limbs are fcatter’d on the fhore ; 
Rent from his breathlefs corfe, fwift Hebrus fweeps 
His gory vifage to the diftant deeps. 

Yet when cold death fat trembling on his tongue, 
With fainting foul, Eurydice he fung, 

Ah dear, ah Joit Eurydite, he cries, 
Eurydice, the echoing fhore replies. 
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The downfall of Babylon.—An imitation of fundry pafages in the 13th and 
14th chapters of the prophecy of Ifaiah, and the 18th <bapter of the Re- 


velations of St. Fohu. Written, anno 1775. 
9! WAS now the day, devote to bleft repofe, 








From realms of darknefs, when the Saviour rofe, 


In Patmos’ Ifle, with facred light infpir’d, 
The great apoftle from the world retir’d ; 
Before his eyes, eternal wonders roll, 

And future vifions open on his foul, 
Unfolding fkies the fcenes of fate difplay, 
And heav’n defcending in the beam of day. 

He faw with joy the promis’d church arife, 
Fam’d thro’ the earth, and favour’d from the fkies ; 
A ftarry crown invelts her radiant head, 

Around her form the folar glories fpread, 

Her pow’r, her grace, by circling realms approv’d, 
By angels guarded, and by heaven belov’d: 

Till myftic Babel, with blafpheming pride, 

For idol forms th’ eternal pow’r defi’d: 

Then martyr’d blood the holy off’ring feal’d, 

And perfecution dy’d the carnag’d field, 

Religion funk in fuperftitious lore, 

And heav’n-built temples fwam with fainted gore, 
But notin reft, ’till virtue fhould expire, 

Slept the juft vengeance of eternal ire, 

The feer beheld till God’s avenging hand 

Sinote the proud foe, and fwept the guilt d; 
Then pious rapture triumph'd on his tong@e, 

And infpiration breath’d th’ exulting fong. 

«© What fudden fall hath dimm’d thy boafted ray, 
*« Son of the morn! bright Phofphor of the day ! 
‘* How funk in death, a victim of the grave, 

‘* Thy pride fo vaunting, and thy arm fo brave! 
‘* Where now thy haughty boaft? *‘* Above the fkies, 


‘* O’er the ftarr’d arch my tow’ring fteps fhall rife. 
Vol. If. No. 1. Mt 
























98 The downfall of Babylowm 


** To heav’n’s high walls, my glories fhall afcend, 
«* My throne be ’itablifh’d, and my pow’r extend, 
os 0 er the wide world to ftretch my arm abroad ; 
A god in {plendor, and in might a god.”’ 
"Behold from rage the bold oppreffor ceas’d ; 
Thy glory wan, and all thy treafures wale! 
Eternal wrath, awaken’d o’er thy land, 
‘Tears the weak {ceptre from th’ injurious hand ; 
Hleav’n gives its captive fons a kind releafe, 
And eart ‘th fmiles, joyous, at the fongs of peace. 
Lo, atthy fall, in realms of night below, 
Hell greets thine entrance to the worlds of woe ! 
See from their thrones, along th’ infernal fhade, 
Rife Ge dark {ceptres of the mighty dead, 
Friends to thy tway, and partners in thy crimes, 
Kings once on earth, and tyrants in their times. 
«* And art thou fall’n ?” 


«« O’er thy pale cheek, funereal damps are fpread, 
«« And throuds of fable wrap thee with the dead ; 
«« What aw’d the world oblivion’s fhadows hide, 
«« And glad worms reve! on the wrecks of pride. 
*« Js this the pow’r whofe once tremendous eye 
«« Aw’d the wide earth, and dar’d th’ avenging fk 
«© Oppofing kingdoms from their {ceptres hurl’d, 
«* And {pre 1d fad ruin o’er the vanquith’ d world? 
«Is this the pow’r, that rofe in boafted ftate, 
«« Proud judge of thrones, and arbiter of fate? 


«- The pow’r, whofe fore’ries, us’d in ev’#¥clime, 


«* Stain’d-the dark annals of recording time, 
«*« While perfecution taught th’ infernal lore, 
«« And zeal was fated with the martyr’s gore-—— 


«Lo! clos’d thine eyes, that wont the heav’ns to brave ; 


«< Expos’ thou ly’it, an outcaft from the grave ; 
«* No {piendid urn thy fun’ral duft contains, 

«* Nor one kind turf conceals thy fad remains ; 
«« For thee no marble lifts its tablet high, 

«« Where kings deceas’d in mournful glory lie ; 
«« For juft renown divides thee from the bleft, 


«*« Nor decks the clods that lull thy bones to reft.’’ 


And fee deitruction from th’ Almighty hand, 
Sweeps her broad befom o’er thy guilty land ; 
Careering flames attend herggeadful way, 

And rifing darknefs imrerecine day ; 

‘The dim fun finks in fearful fhades of night, 
The moon aad planets veil their trembling light, 
O’er thy doom’d walls the louring ftorms afcend, 
And fate’s dead omens mark thy haft’ning end. 

See mid th’ o’er-arching canopy of fhade, 
Anangel-form, in robes of blood array’d, 

Lifts his red arm, that bids the tempett rife, 
Wing’d with th’ etherial vengeance of the fkies : 


their looks of wonders crave, 
<« Swept, undiflinguifh’d, to the darkfome grave, 
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The prophecy of Balaam. 


And calls the wintry winds, that all around, 
Roil on the ftorm, and fweep the delug’d ground. 
And far beneath, where direful earthquakes fleep, 
Burft the dark chambers of th’ affrighted deep ! 

Lo, heav’n avenging pours the fiery tide : 

Thy whelm’d walls fink, thy tott’ring turrets flide, 
Thy glitt’ring domes fulphureous torrents lave, 

And doom thy feats, adefart and a grave ! 

For there no more thall gay aflemblies meet, 
Croud thy full marts, and throng thy fpacious ftreet ; 
No more the bridegroom’s chearful voice fhal! call 
The viol, {prightly in the founding hall ; 

No more the lamp thall yield her cheering light, 
Gild thy lone roofs, and fparkle thro’ the night. 
Each morn {hall view thy defolated ground, 

With falling domes and fhatter’d fpires around, 
And clad in weeds, in wild confufion thrown, 

‘The marble trophy, and the fculptur’d ftone, 

No future age thy glories fhal) recall, 

Thy turrets lift, or build thy defart wall : 

Where the gilt palace pierc’d th’ admiring tkies, 
The owl fhall ftun thee with funereal cries, 

The baleful dragon thro’ thy gardens rove, 

And wolves ufurp the confecrated grove. 

No thepherd there the wand’ring flock fhall fpread, 
Nor, tir’d, repofe beneath the tented thed : 

No ftrangem there with devious footitep ftray, 
Where circling horrors guard the fated way ; 
Eternal ruin rears her ftandard wide, 

And vengeance triumphs o’er the realms of pride. 


“> 22a Defias] 2] <> 








The prophecy of Balaam. Numbers: Chap. xxiii. xxivs 


An irregular ode. Written anno 1773 


I. 

N lofty Peor’s brow, 
That rears its forehead tothe fky, 

And fees the airy vapours fly, 

And clouds in bright expanfion fail below, 
Sublime the prophet ftood. 
Beneath its pine-clad fide, 

The diftant world her various land@ape yields; 
Winding vales and length’ning fields, 
Streams in funny maze that flow’d : 
Stretch’d immenfe in profpeé wide, 
Forefts green’d in fummer’s pride ; 
Waving glory gilds the main, 

The dazzling fun afcending high : 





While earth’s blue verge, at diftance dimly feen, 


Spreads from the aching fight, and fades into the thy. 
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The prophecy of Balaam. 


iI. 
Beneath his feet along the level plain, 
The hott of Irael ftretch’d in deep array ; 
Their tents rofe frequent on the enamell’d green $ 
Bright to the winds the colour’d ftreamers play. 
Red fromthe flaughter of their foes, 
In awful fteel th’ embattled heroes ftood ; 
High o’er the fhaded ark in terror rofe 
‘The cloud, the dark pavilion of their God. 
Before the feer’s unwilling eyes, 
The years unborn afcend in fight. 
He faw their op’ning morn arife, 


Bright in the funfhine of the fav’ring fkies: 


While from th’ unfufferable light, 


Fled the dire demons of oppofing night. 


No more, elate with Stygian aid, 
He waves the wand’s enthanted pow’r, 
And, baleful thro’ the hallow’d glade, 
His magic footiteps rove no more. 
Fijl’d with prophetic firé, he lifts his hand, 
O’er the dim hoft in deep array, 
And, aw’d by heav’n’s fupreme command, 
Pours forth the rapture of the living lay. 
lif. 
«© Fair, oh Hfreal, are thy tents ! 
«« Bleft the banners of thy fame ! 
‘« Bleit the dwelling of the faints, 
«« Where their God difplays his name! 
Fair as thefevales, that ftretch their lawns fo wide, 
«« As gardens {mile in flow’ry meadows fair, 
As rifing cedars on the ftreamlet’s fide 
«« Rear their glad branches to the fragrant air : 
«« Vain is magic’s deadly force, 
«« Vain the dife enchanter’s fpell, 
«« Waving wand, or charmed curfe, 
Vain the pride, the rage of hell ! 
«* From Peor’s lofty brow, 
I fee th’ Eternal Pow’rs reveal’d, 
«« And all the lengthen’d plains below 
O’erfhrouded by th’ Almighty fhield ! 
«« God, their guardian God defcends, 
«* And o’er the favour’d hoft Omnipotence extends. 
iv. 
<< And fee, bright Pudah’s ftar afcending 
Fires the eaft with crimfon day, 
«* Awful o’er his foes impending, 
«* Pours wide the lightning of his ray, 
«« And flames deitru€tion on th’ oppofing world! 
*« Death’s broad banners, dark, unfurl’d, 
‘* Wave o’er his blood encircled way ! 
‘« Scepter’d king*of Moab, hear 
«© Deeds, that future times await, 
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An elegy on the death of mr. Buckingham St. Fohbe. 


«* Deadly triumph, war fevere, 
«« Ifrael’s pride, and Moab’s fate! 
** What echoing terrors burft upon my ear ! 
«« What awful forms in ghaftly horror rife ! 
«« Empurpled Rage, pale Ruin, heart ftruck Fear, 
*< In fcenes of blood afcend, and tkim before my eyes. 
V. 
‘© Dimly on the kkirt of night 
«* O’er thy fons the cloud impends, 
‘* Louring ftorm with wild affright 
** Loud th’ aftonifh’d ether rends. 
*¢ Long hofts, emblaz’d with fan-bright fhields appear, 
«* And victory fevere 
«« Sits on their length’ning fwords : along the fhores, 
«« Arm’d with the bolts of fate, 
‘« Impending navies wait ; 
«« Above, around, the fhout of ruin roars. 
‘« For nought avails, that, clad in fpiry pride, 
«* Thy rifing cities glitter’d op the day ; 
«« The vengeful arms wave devaftation wide, 
«« And give thy pompous domes tofmould’ring flames, 2 prey. 


«« Edom bows her lofty head ; 
«© Seer fubmits her vanquifh’d lands. 
«« Amelek, of hofts the dread, 
«* Sinks beneath their wafting hands. 
© See, whelm’d in fmoky heaps, the ruin’d walls 
** Rife o’er thy fons’ unhappy grave ; 
«<« Low their blafted glory falls ; 
‘« Vain the pride that could not fave : 
‘* Tfrael’s {words arreft their prey ; 
«« Back to fwift fate thy frighted ftandards turn ; 
Black defolation rolls along their way ; 
«« War {weeps in front, and flames behind them burn: 
«« And Death and dire Difmay 
** Unfold their univerfal grave, and ope the mighty urn.” 


> oe - 
AN E mre | Y, 
On the death of mr. Buckingham St. Fobu, ee was drowned in his pafage 
from Newhaven to Norwalk, ay 5th, 1771. 
HE world now yields tonight’s returningefway ; 
The deeper glooms lead on the folemin hour, 
And call my fteps, beneath the moon’s pale ray, 
To roam in fadnefs on the fea-beat fhore. 
Now glide th’ inconftant fhadows o’er the plain, 
The broad moon {wimming thro’ the broken clouds, 
The gleam of waters brightens on the main, 
And anchor’d navies lift their waving fhrouds. 
Deep filence reigns ; fave on the moory ground, 
The long reed ruftling to the pafling gales, 
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The noife of dafhing waves, and hollow found 
Of rufhing winds, that murmur thro’ the fails. 
Far hence, ye pleafures of a mind at eafe, 
The fprightly joys, that rural fcenes can yield, 
When fpring, led jocund by the foft’ning breeze, 
Wakes the glad morn, and robes the dewy field ! 
Far be the giddy raptures of the gay, 
The midnight joys licentious youth can thare, 
When ruin, fmiling o’er her dettin’d prey, 
In fweet allurements hides the deadly {nare. 
Mine be the mufic of the rolling wave, 
The moonlight thadows and furrounding gloom ; 
Mine the dread haunts of Contemplation grave, 
That lift the foul to fcenes beyond the tomb. 
Here while deep midnight holds her filent reign, 
And fancy bears the ravifh’d thought along, 
Dark Melancholy {preads her airy train, 
And Friendfhip calls, and Grief infpires the fong. 
As thro’ thefe mournful glooms I firetch my fight, 
Mid founds of death, that bid the foul attend, 
Mid empty forms, and fleeting thapes of night, 
Slowly’l view a white-rub’d thade afcend, 
That fays—** I once was St. John! from the bounds 
«© Of unknown realms, beneath the dreary wave, 
«* Where ever-reitiefs floods, in nightly rounds, 
«* Roll their dark furges o’er my wat’ry grave ; 
‘¢« From feats, which, ne’er to mortal fight difplay’d, 
«* The gates of dread eternity furround, 
«< In night conceal’d and death’s impervious fhade, 
*« My voice afcends: attend the warning found ! 
‘* Oh thou, attend! who fiuth’d with early bloom, 
*« In life’s new fpring, and vernal fweetnefs gay, 
‘« Heedleis of fate, that muft thy branch entemb, 
** Spread’ft thy green bloffoms to the morning ray. 
“« With thee how late, hew like, alas! to thee ; 
‘* To mortal joys, by op’ning youth beguil'd, 
‘« T ftretch’d my airy with, and follow’d free, 
*« Where pleafure triumph’d, and where fancy fmil’d! 
‘* Then, while fond Hope her glitt’ring pinions fpread, 
‘« * Pointing to climes beyond the diftant wave, 
*« Ev’nthen, unnotic’d, o’er my deftin’d head, ° 
“* Hung Death’s dire form, and feal’d me for the grave. 
‘* How vain thethought, for many a joyous morn, 
*« To tafle of raptures unallay’d by woe ! 
‘* At once from life and ev'ry pleafure torn, 
** From all I wifh’d, and ali I lov’d below. 
‘« The faithlefs morning, on our op’ ning fails, 
** Smil’d out rene, and imooth’d our gliding way. 


NOTE. 


* Mr. St. John was meditating a vovage to Europe. 
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«¢ While the gay veffel, fann’d by breathing gales, 
«« Play’d on the placid bofom of the fea. 
«« When lo, defcending on the dark’ ning wind, 
‘« Burft the dire orm '—and feeble to fuitarn 
‘« The rofhing blatts, in warring fury join’d, 
«« The frail tkiff finks beneath the forging mata. 
«« And fee, afar the oarlefs boat conveys 


‘ The trembling failors to the diftant thore : 
Alone, of aid bereft, with one laf gaze, 
I funk in deeps ; and funk to rife no more. 


«« In that fad hour, what fearful fcenes arite, 


«« What pangs diftrefs, what unknown fears difmay 
When Seonen worlds difciofing on our eyes, 
* The trembling foal forfakes her kindred clay ? 


** Before the awful bar, th’ Almighty throne, 


In dread I’ve ftood th’ Eternal Judge to fee, 
And fix’d in blifs, or doom'd to ceafeiefs moan, 
Have heard the long, the unrevers'd decree ; 


**« Nor earth maft know the reft."") Where art th 
In youthful joys my partner and my friend ? 
Of thofe bleft hours thy fortane gave below, 
Of all our hopes is this the fatal end ! 
Ah what avail'’d that energy of mind, 
The heights of fcience and of artt’ explore 
That early led where genius unconfin’d 
Spreads her glad feait, and opes her claffic flore' 
Ah what avail’d in earthly blifs fo frail, 
The fame gay dawning of thy rifing years? 
Ah what avail’d (for what could then avail’) 
Thy friends’ deep forrows or thy country’s tears ! 
In pleafure’s paths by vivid fancy led, 
Mid every hope, that blooming worth could raife, 


The wings of 


death, with fatal horror {pread, 


Blank’d the bright promife of thy future days. 

So, from the louring weit, the darken’d clouds 
Ruth on the fun, and dim his orient ray, 

And hatcful night in glooms untimely throuds 
Th’ afcending glories of the vernal day. 

Adieu, my friend, fo dearin vain, adicu, 
"Till fome thort days their fleeting courfes roll ; 
Soon fhall our fleps thine earlier fate purfue, 
Mov’d in the race, and crouding to the goal. 

Th’ approaching hour fhall fee the fun no more, 
Wheel his long courfe, or {pread his golden ray ; 
Soon the vain dream of mortal life be o’er, 

Soon down the brightnefs of celeftial day, 


Then, join’d in blifs, as once in friendthip join'd, 


May pitying heav’n our purer {prits raife, 
Fach crime aton’d, each virtue well refin'd, 


To pafs a bleft eternity of praife ? 


ou now, 
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